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PEE EEA ESES EET 
From the Leeds Mercury. 
THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
Its Nature, Consequences, and Extent, 


‘That portion of the history of our race which 
comprises an account of the rise and progress of 
the Slave Trade must be written in tears and blood, 
and will prove one of the most forbidding and 
melancholy passages in the general narrative of 
man’s crimes and follies. Like some maladies, 
this traffic has hitherto appeared beyond cure; and 
even now that the philanthropists of Britain are 
again rising in behalf of the oppressed, and have 
formed a new society, having the destruction of 
the Slave Trade as its principal object, the retros- 
pect of* past failures in this cause and the present 
extent of the evil, almost compel us to despair of 
their success. Such a feeling, however, though 
natural, would be a dishonor to Christianity, which 
if its advocates persevere in their duty, will not 
indeed preserve them from many disappointments, 
but will ensure ultimate and perfect triumph over 
everything opposed to human happiness. 

On this subject, as on every other where great 
objects are to be accomplished, it is essential that 
facts should be laid before the public as correctly 
and fully as possible. But there is little doubt that 
for many years past, owing to the attention of the 
public being almost exclusively directed to the abo- 
tion of Slavery, the extent of the Slave Trade 
has been very imperfectly understood even in Eng- 
land. ‘his will account both for the circumstance 
that scarcely an effort has been made, except by 
the armed cruisers of the country, towards its sup- 
pression—absolutely nothing has been done at 
home, and it is not at all improbable that until the 
last few weeks no small number of the community, 
if addressed on the necessity of extinguishing so 
horrible a system, would have involuntarily ex- 
claimed like a friend of ours the other day—‘**The 
Slave Trade,—why, I thought it had been abol- 
- ished long ago!” 

Mr. Fowell Buxton, whose name will ever be 
dear to his fellow-men, has been employed for a 
considerable length of time in ascertaining from 
every quarter worthy of credit, what is the actual 
amount of this traffic; and after much. labor he 
has laid the results of his investigation before the 
world, in a small work entitled ‘*The African 
Slave Trade.” In this article we propose to give 
a sketch of the facts which he has brought to 
light,——for the first time in such great numbers 
and on such indisputable evidence. 

Mr. Buxton shows then that the trade in slaves 
has doubled since it was relinquished in 1807 by 
the British ‘nation; that at the present time, cer- 
tainly far more than 150,000, and probably 250,000 
Negroes are annually torn from the coast of Africa 
for the supply of the western slave markets alone. 
This statement is the result of not fewer than five 
modes of investigation altogether various and dis- 
tinct, but which concur in exhibiting the same 
appalling amount of misery and crime. 


“The largest proportion of these slaves are 
landed at the ports of Brazil and Cuba, but the 
trade is also actively carried on to Porto Rico, 
Texas, Buenos Ayres, and other countries and 
colonies of America. These, however, are not 
the only nations directly participant in this odious 
traf—¢. Within the last few years the citizens of 
the United States have built many vessels, ‘‘only 
calculated for piracy and the slave trade;” of 
which some have been sent on speculation to Ha- 
vanna and other slaving ports for sale, and others 
have been employed in the trade by citizens of the 
States under their national flag. The list of erimi- 
nals is even not yetcomplete. Mr. Buxton states, 
on the testimony of African merchants engaged in 
the legitimate trade, corroborated by the high au- 
thority of Mr. Mac Lean, governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, that one-third of the slaves are paid for by 
the dealers in cotton goods, which to the value of 
£250,000 yearly are “manufactured in Lanca- 
shire, and shipped to Brazil, Cuba, the United 
States and elsewhere, intended for the slave trade, 
and adapted only for that trade.” It may not be 
concealed,—however humiliating the avowal,— 
that British capital and enterprise are yet the main 
sinews of the slave trade. We leave the fact to 
make its own impression. 


“Mr. Buxton has bestowed considerable re- 
search upon a branch of the subject, hitherto little 
known and rarely heard of in this country. ‘The 
immense trade which is carried on for the supply 
of the Mohammedan markets of Tunis, Tripoli, 
Egypt, Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and the borders of 
Asia.’ The yearly numbers absorbed by. this 
branch of the traffic are estimated at 560,000, though 
(as in the former ease) the data collected by Mr. 
Buxton would justify a much larger estimate. One 
feature of the Mahommedan trade is worthy of 
notice. ‘By the laws of the Koran no one is al- 
lowed to enslave one of his own faith.” This pre- 
cept appears to be strictly observed in favor of the 
Mohammedan negro nations of Central Africa. 
The followers of the impostor of Mecca recog- 

- nize the bond of brotherhood only with each other 
—Christians with all mankind. Their imperfect 
law is preserved unbroken—our perfect ordinance 
with its divine sanction, its rich promises and its 
awful threatenings, is contemptuously trodden un- 
der foot. 


“Such then,” continues Mr. Buxton in review- 
ing his calculation of the extent of the Slave Trade, 
‘sis the arithmetic of the case; and I earnestly 
solicit my reader, before he proceeds further, to 
come to a verdict in his own mind, upon the fair- 
hess and accuracy of these figures. I am aware 
that it requires far more than ordinary patience to 
wade through this mass of calculation; I have, 
however, resolved to present this part of the sub- 

* ject im its dry and uninviting form, partly from 
utter despair of being able, by any language I 
could use, to give an adequate image of the extent, 
variety, and intensity of human suffering which 
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toust exist if these figures be true; and partly from 
the belief that a bare arithmetical detail, free from 
whatever could excite the imagination or- distress 
the feelings, is best fitted to carry conviction along 
with it.”’ 

The next consideration is, the loss of life occa- 
sioned by the Slave ‘rade, in addition to the 
wretched victims who become its living prey. 

“Hitherto,” Mr. Buxton writes, ‘I have stated 
less than the half of this dreadful case. Iam now 
going to show that, besides the 200,000 annually 
carried into captivity, there are claims on our com- 
passion for almost countless cruelties and murders 


growin: out eb she flax ve,Trade. I am aboutto 
30 a that this multitude of our enslaved fellow 


men is but the remnant of numbers vastly greater, 
the survivors of a still larger multitude, over whom 
the Slave Trade spreads its devastating hand, and 
that for every ten who reach Cuba or Brazil, and 
become available as slaves,-—fourteen, at least, are 


destroyed. 
This mortality arises from the following causes: 





1. The original seizure of the slaves. 
9, 'The march to the coast, and detention there. 


3. The middle passage. 

4. The sufferings after capture, and after land- 
ing. And 

5. The initiation into slavery, or the ‘‘season- 
ing,”’ as it is termed by the planters. 

The vast continent of Africa is occupied by but 
two classes,—the spoilers and the spoiled; war, 
rapine, murder, night burnings, slave hunts by 
battue are the stated occupation of one class and 
the perpetual calamity of the other. The follow- 
ing description by a very recent witness (Mr. 
Macgregor Laird) is borne out by every other 
African traveller of the last and present century. 
“Scarcely a night passed, but we heard the 
screams of some unfortunate beings that were car- 
ried off into slavery by these villanous depreda- 
tors. Theinhabitants of the towns in the route 
of the Feletahs fled across the river on -the ap- 
proach of theenemy.”’ ‘A few days after the ar- 
rival of the fugitives, a column of smoke rising in 
the air, about five miles above the confluence, 
marked the advance of the Feletahs: and in two 
days afterwards the whole of the towns, including 
Addah Cudah, and five or six others, were in a 
blaze. ‘The shrieks of the unfortunate wretches 
that had not escaped, answered by the loud wail- 
ings and lamentations of their friends and rela- 
tions (encamped on ‘the opposite bank of the river,) 
at seeing them carried off into slavery, and their 
habitations destroyed, produced a scene, which, 
though common encugh in the couutry, had sel- 
dom, if ever before, been witnessed by European 
eyes, and showed to me, in a more striking light 
than I had hitherto beheld it, the horrors attend- 
ant upon slavery.” 

The Pacha of Egypt has recently entered the 
field of blood as a competitor for infamy. His 
“troops, regularly disciplined, are at stated times 
led forth to hunt down and harry the defenceless 
inhabitants of Eastern Nigritia.”’ The living booty 
are chiefly disposed of among the officers and sol- 
diers jn liquidation of arrears of pay, but large 
uumbers are drafted into the army, whilst the old 
and infirm are given to the Bedouins, “who are 
the most merciless of masters.”’ A thrilling ac- 
count of the Pacha’s Guasahs, or slave hunts, is 
given in the language of an eye witness from the 
recent work of Count Leon De La Borde. The 
following quotation from the Quarterly Review 
will show the fate of those who are incorporated 
in the Egyptian army:— 

‘The hopes of the Pacha, however, were great- 
ly disappointed in these black troops (captured in 
Soudan.) They were strong, able-bodied men, 
and not averse from being taught; but when at- 
tacked by disease, which soon broke out in the 
camp. they died like sheep infected with the rot. 
The medical men ascribed the mortality to moral 
rather than to physical causes; it appeared in nu- 
merous instances, that having been snatched away 
from their homes and families they were even anx- 
ious to get rid of life, and such was the dreadful 
mortality that ensued, that out of 20,000 of these 
unfortunate men, 3000 did not remain alive at the 
end of two years.” 

The next cause of mortality is the march to the 
coast, or through the desert. Of the latter we 
quote one specimen from Major Denham:— 

‘Round this spot were lying one hundred skele- 
tons; our camels did not come up till dark, and 
we bivouacked in the midst of those unearthed 
remains of the victims of persecution and avarice, 
after a long day’s journey of twenty-six miles, in 
the course of which one of our party counted 107 
of these skeletons.”’ Shortly afterwards, he adds; 
“During the last two days we had passed on an 
average from sixty to eighty or ninety skeletons 
each day; but the numbers that lay about the 
wells at El Hammar were countless.” 

The journey to the coast is not less a track of 
misery and death. The loss of life is estimated 
by none at a lower rate than 30 percent. _ 

Next comes the detention on the coast. ‘The 
ships have not arrived or the market is glutted, or 
a British cruizer is in waiting—all causes of delay. 
As the support of the slaves occasions expense, 
many are left to die of starvation. We are in- 


formed by Lander, that the inflrm and sickly are | p 


pinioned and thrown into the river, or reserved 
“for more lively torture atthe sacrifices.” ‘Those 
who are rejected by the slave captains, return to 
land to encounter death in one or other of these 
dreadful forms. 

The few miserable survivors have yet to endure 
the more aggravated horrors of the middle passage. 
The testimony of many witnesses on this point 
contributed more than any other circumstance to 
bring down the abolition of the trade by the Bri- 
tish Parliament. Yet at that time the trade was 
legal and under regulation. It is now illicit and 
every consideration is sacrificed to speed and con- 
cealment, and it is undeniable that the well meant 
efforts of the British to suppress the traffic have 
greatly increased its horrors. We utterly despair 
of enumerating the forms of death, disease, suffer- 
ing, and crime that are inseparable from the voy- 
age; we will therefore quote a single remark of 
Mr. Buxton to show what an indescribable accu- 
mulation of human misery is implied in that short 
phrase ‘‘the middle passage:”” 

“I have received communications, both by letter 
and in conversation, from many naval officers 


‘| who have boarded slave-ships, and I have observed, 


that without an exception they all make this obser- 
vation——* No words can deseribe the horrors of the 
scene, or the sufferings of the negro.’”’ 

The loss of life after capture and after landing 
still remain to be accounted for. The summa 
of the whole, for which ample data are given, is 
as follows:— 





The slave trade between Africa andi 


America annually subjects to the) 
horrors of slavery - \e 
And murders - : > 


120,000 
255,000 


375,000 
100,000 


Annual victims of Christian slave trade 
of Mohammedan 


Annual loss to Africa 475,000 | 


“Even this is but a part of the total evil. ‘The 
great evil is, that the slave trade exhibits itself in 
Africa as a barrier, excluding every thing which 
can soften, or enlighten, or civilize, or elevate 
the people of «ft vast continent... “he sla me 
suppresses all other trade, creates endless 
ty, kindles perpetual war, banishes commerce, 
knowledge, social improvement, and above all, 
Christianity, from one quarter of the globe, and 
from 100,000,000 of mankind.” 

Let the fact be engraven on every memory, that 
the Slave Trade, besides its living victims, requires 
the continual daily sacrifice of a thousand human 
lives—a sacrifice offered at the shrine of Mammon 
and Moloch, by the remorseless cupidity and eru- 
elty of nations professedly Christian. If the en- 
tite globe were inhabited by barbarous tribes, Afri- 
ca would enjoy a state of comparative happiness 





and tranquillity, but at present the nations of the 
civilized world are leagued in one vast conspiracy 
agains: her peace. Itis to our minds one of the 
most affecting considerations, growing out of the 
subject, that the expanded intellect and commer- 
cial enterprise, and the refined luxury of the most 
enlightened portion of the human family should 
be employed in rendering that unhappy continent 
‘one universal den of desolation, misery, and 
crime.” 

Our limits will not permit us to notice Mr. Bux- 
ton’s chapters on the failure of the efforts hitherto: 
made to suppress the Slave ‘Trade, and on the com- 


on board five hundred and seventy-five slaves, with 
which she sailed for Bahia. On nearing that port 
it was seen that H. B. M. sloop-of-war Sparrow- 
hawk was lying there, upon which the Dido hauled 
- off, hoisting American colors. ‘The same evening 
the slaves were landed, the brig put to right, and 
the next day she came into the harbor of Bahia 
under American colors. ‘There was a Portuguese 
named Manuel on board, who figured as super- 
cargo when the brig was under American colors, 
and as master when under Portuguese; Phillips, 
the American master, then representing himself as 
supercargo. 


on the 27th of July. One of her crew, James 
Fox, subsequently entered on board the Wizzard, 
and declared his readiness to make oath to the 
facts above stated. 
month as wages, and one hundred dollars bounty 
when the slaves were landed. 


Commo 
off Bahia, December 20, 1838, stating that on 
the 10th he boarded the schooner Mary Lushing, 
of Baltimore, Reynolds master, under American 
colors with a Spanish and Portuguese crew, from 
the coast of Africa, bound for Bahia. 
well known at Bahia that she had been sold at Ha- 
vana for the slave trade, retaining her American 
papers and master.—She had been to the coast of 
Africa for slaves, but waa there so closely watched 
by one of the British cruizers, that, after a stay of 
some weeks, the attempt to get slaves on board 
was given up, and she sailed for Bahia in ballast. 
She was shori!y to sail again for Africa. 


if there had been slaves on board he would not 
have seen the American colors up. 








The Dido was under Portuguese 
: on, the coast.of. Africa—vnder American at 


he sailed again for the coast of Africa 
He had seventy-five dollars a 


3. “Ser letter from Lieut. Com. Birch, to 
.e Sullivan, dated on board the Wizzard, 


It was 


The master observed to the boarding officer that 


Then follows two letters from Lord Palmerston 


mercial capabilities of Africa—-subjects deeply in- 
teresting and very ably discussed. 
recur to them on a future occasion. 
tion, the most complete yet published, of the pres- 
ent state and extent of the Slave traffic, his work 
ought to be placed in the hands of every thinking 
man and woman in the United Kingdom.* It is 
true the subject is one on which no humane mind 
would willingly dwell; but for that very reason, 
however painful the task, it is all the more neces- 
sary that the facts should be sifted, known, and 
“True humanity,” said Mr. Fox, 
in a debate on the Slave Trade, ‘‘consists not in a 
squeamish ear—it consists not in starting and 
shrinking at such tales as these, but in a disposi- 
tion of heart to relieve misery.’ That disposition 
can only be excited and sustained by investiga- 
tion. 


reflected on. 


*We see with pleasure that a second edition of 
Mr. Buxton’s work is already announced for pub- 
lication. 








AMERICAN SLAVERS. 
We have a volume of official documents printed 
by order of the British Parliament, and containing, 
in part, the correspondence of the British govern- 
ment and its diplomatic and other officers, upon 


to Mr. Fox, instructing him to call the attention 
of the United States government to the conduct of 
Mr. Trist, in officiating as Portuguese consul at 
Havana; and to urge the necessity either of enter- 
ing into some convention by which British cruizers 
should be enabled to capture slaving vessels under 
the American flag, or of stationing American ves- 
sels of war on the coast of Africa for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade under that flag. 

Next comes a letter from Sir John Barrow, en- 
closing six others. Cd "ee 

1. From Lt. Reeve, of H. B. M. sloop-of-war 
Lily, announcing the capture of the American 
brig Eagle, sailing under American colors but 
with a Spanish crew, and her release by 
the Court at Sierra Leone because her papers 
were American. When eaptured she was last 
from Havana, and was believed to be the same 
vessel formerly reported to the Admiralty under 
the name of the ‘Tres Amigos, under Portuguese 
colors, and employed in the slave trade. She was 
‘sold at Havana and Mr. 'Prist attested the eale 
and granted American papers. ‘Three other ves- 
sels had been captured and released, under like 
circumstances, one of which was subsequently 
recaptured, with slaves on board. Lt. Reeve con- 
cludes his letter. by saying, ‘No other flag but 
the American will be seen on the coast in a short 
time, for it affords all the protection the slaver re- 
quires, under the existing laws.” 


the subject of the slave trade—including also por- 
tions of correspondence with other governments— 
between the 2d of February and the 3d of May of 
the present year. A portion of the volume is de- 
voted to the United States; and of this we lay 
before our readers an abstract. 

The first letter is from Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Fox, enclosing one from Commodore Kellett, of 
H. B. M. brig Brisk, to Rear-Admiral Elliott, in- 


the schooner Mary Hopper, of Philadefhia, on’ 
the coastof Africa, under the American fiag, but 
having on board nine passengers Spaniards and 
Portuguese, with a Spaniard as supercargo, and 
consigned to a notorious slave trader at the Galli- 
nas. Commodore Kellett had no doubt that the 
brig had Portuguese papers, but she was under the 
American flag, he did not feel justified in making 
search for them. 

Next follows a despatch from Lord Palmerston 
to Mr. Fox, enclosing a report from H. B. Majes- 
ty’s commissioners at Havana, by which it ap- 
pears that no less than 19 American vessels were 
engaged, in the year 1838, in carrying on the Cuba 
slave trade. 

Then a despatch from Lord Palmerston to Mr. 
Fox, dated March 22, 1839, including papers re- 
ceived at the Admiralty, showing that the Ameri- 
can consul at Havanna, (Mr. Trist,) had affixed 
his name to the papers of vessels about to be em- 
ployed in the slave trade, and had also signed: 
blank forms, to be filled up at pleasure by the per- 
sons in command of those vessels. 

The papers referred to are— 

1. A despatch for Rear-Admiral Elliott, com- 
mander-in-chief on the African station, to the 
Lords commissioners of the Admiralty. 

2. A letter from Commodore Kellett to Rear- 
Admiral Elliott, dated Sierra Leone, August 8, 
1838, stating that he had boarded the Portuguese 
schooner Senhora de Bon Viagen, from Havana, 
and found her papers signed by the American 
consul at Havana, with the reasons assigned there- 
for that there was no Portugese consul at that 
ort. 

3. A list of vessels engaged in the slave trade, 
which had been searched and detained by British 
vessels on the African station, between October 
Ist and December 31st, 1838. Among these ves- 
sels was the schooner Constitucao, under Portu- 
guese colors, from Havana, with papers signed by 
Mr. Trist, and also blank papers signed by him, 
to be filled up as occasion might require. She 
had no slaves on board, but slave irons, plank for 
slave deck, large coppers, and other slaving equip- 
ments. ; 

Then comes a letter from Lord Palmerston to 
Mr. Fox, with enclosures, the principal part of 
which are— 

1. A letter from Lt. Com. Birch, of H. B. M. 
brig Wizard, dated off Bahia, 12th November, 
1838, to Commodore Sullivan, stating that on the 
16th of September he had boarded the schooner 
Eagle, of Baltimore, under American ¢olors and 
papers. Lt. Birch therefore did not think hinself 
justified in searching her, although it was alleged 
that she had landed slaves to the Northward o 
Bahia. On the 19th of October following, she 
sailed for Africa,” 


2. Another letter from Lt. Com. Birch to Com- 
modore Sullivan, dated as the former, stating that 
the American brig Dido, of Baltimore, Phillips, 
master, left Havanain March, 1837, with a general 
slave cargo; touched at Port au Prince and Bona- 
vista, where the usual sham sale to a Portu 
was effected and Portuguese papers were obtained; 








thence proceeded to the Bight of Benin and took 


from which the following are extracts: 


intexg~ 
each > 
had 

of the « 
such practir,3 by any act or agreement which 


forming him that in July, 1838, he eh ie could prevent such gross abuse of the American 
’ ° fla 


flag will be to protect the vessels up to the time 
of the cargo being ready for shipment, then to go 
through the farce of selling the vessels to a Por- 
tugueze or Spaniard. Qin case of capture with 
slaves on board, under the & 

beg to know what is to be done with the man pass- 
ing for the American captain.” 


in question takes place at Havana, where one 
man is engaged to personify an American captain; 
but they seem very indifferent as to having any 
pretended American papers. 
their opinion, is syfficient, and they are also pro- 
vided with the proper national flag, they are pre- 
pared in case of meeting with an American vessel 
of war.” 


liott, dated on board H. B. M brig Brisk, Sierra 
Leone, October 20, 1839, announcing the capture 
of the schooner Mary Ann Cassard, under Ameri- 
can colors. 
Baltimore, and had been sold at Mantanzas. 
had no American papers but the roll, which was 
signed by the U.S. consul at Mantanzas. 
crew consisted of Spaniards; the master was an 
Englishman, but called himself an American. 


tion to the case of the American schooner Mary 
Hopper, above stated. She had Portuguese and 
American papers—the latter to be used if over- 
hauled by a British, the former to be used if by 
an American vessel. 


can, mentioning the case of the ship Verus, of 
Battimore, an exceedingly fast sailor, which ar- 
rived at Lagos from Boston on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 18838—took in a large cargo of slaves, said to 
amount to 150, being protected by the American 
flag and papers while taking the slaves on board, 
and hoisting the Portnguese flag when she sailed. 
The Pelican chased but could not overtake her. 


brigantine, discharging a cargo for the purchase of 
slaves. 


slave schooner, on board which was an American 
named Huntingdon, who had sold the American 
schooner Ontario to a Spaniard at Brass, and was 
goinghome. The Ontario was protected by the 
American flag, but was subsequently captured by 
the Pelican, being then under Spanish colors, with 
220 slaves on board. She had no papers. The 
letter concludes as follows: 


slaving on this coast, that were it not for the active 
co-operations of the Americans the slave trade 
would materially decline. 
all I hear, that the citizens of the United States, 
(generally of Baltimore) are more deeply interest- 
ed in the slave trade to Havana and Brazil than is 
generally supposed.” 


liott, to Mr. Wood, dated February 18, 1839. 


are more than twice as many at present on the 
coast; and in so bare-faced a manner do they pro- 


2. From Rear-Admiral Elliott to Mr. Wood, 


“Seves~! of the slave dealers have declared their 
have an American sailing master in 
and American colors, and some have 
‘dence to assert that the government 
‘ States would not discountenance 


. 2 


“The probable object of using the American 
merican flag, I should 
“The actual sale of nearly all the slave vessels 


The mere flag, in 


3° A letter from Lt. Kellet to Rear-Admiral El- 


She belonged to Gilbert Cassard, of 
She 


The 


4. From Lt. Kellet to the same, calling atten- 


4, From Capt. Poham, of the sloop-of-war Peli- 


At Lagos the Pelican boarded a large American 


Subsequently the Pelican boarded a Portuguese 


“It hag been stated by Spaniards and Portuguese 


I do not doubt, from 


5. Extract from a letter from Rear-Admiral El- 


“Of American flags used for this purpose there 


ceed, that some have not even one American to 
personify the captain, but. satisfy themselves with 
furnishing one of the crew with a certificate of 
naturalization for the oceasion. If Her Majesty’s 
ships were at liberty to send some of these pre- 
tended Americans to the United States, and the 
government of that country were to uphold the 
honor of their flag, by subjecting such lawless 
felons to prosecution and punishment, it would 


their flag by the most notorious slave dealers be- 
longing to Spain and Portugal.” 
6. Letter from Lt. Hall to Rear-Admiral Elliott, 
stating that, onthe’28d? of January, 1839, he 
boarded a fast new Baltimore scooner, in ballast, 
evidently intended for the slave trade. Crew 
Spanish, the captain a Frenchman, naturalized a 
citizen of the United States. American papers. 








From the London Morning Chronical. 

American longings; or, Slavery and Feudalism. 

The condition of the feudal serf is distinguished 
from that of the colonial slave by a less advanced 
state both of agricultural skill and of political soci- 
ety. The one is connected with military services; 
the other with commercial speculation. ‘The seign- 
eur retains his land for the sake of his vassals: the 
planter buys human beings for the sake of his land. 
As the profits of agriculture rise, the one lightens 
the chain and the other rivets it more closely. In 
proportion as the noble acquires power, the lord 
paramount protects the villain in order to protect 
himself; while the slave is crushed under the com- 
bined authority of the owner and of the legislature. 
Increase of national wealth brings the dependent 
nearer to the superior under the feudal relation, and 
drives them still further apart under the commer- 
cial. Every accession to the population softens 
the lot of the serf, and renders that of slaves more 
unhappy. ‘Ihe one is wanted against foreign en- 
emies; the other is dreaded as an enemy himself. 
Great, however, as is this disparity of external cir- 
cumstances, and much as we may feel disposed to 
pity or to despise the negro bondsman, itis more 
than probable that the condition in which we are 
taught to believe our fellow-man so demoralized 
and degraded, is a better preparative for freedom of 
action than that on which we know it to have been 
erected in most countries; and that the transition 
to social privileges from a state of complete exclu- 
sion, will be neither so difficult nor so protracted 
to the child of Africa, as it proved to his fellow-suf- 
fererin Europe. ‘The conditions upon which hu- 
man labor can be rendered most productive are now 
better understood; the deductions of economical 
science and the dictates of morality are found to 
coincide in favor of general liberty: and the interest 
of those who possess the soil is identified with the 
welfare of those who cultivate it. ‘These consider- 
ations are cheering to the friend of mankind, and 
will one day be felt by the objects both of his cen- 
sure and of his solicitude.. In the mean time, it 
cannot be expected that the gloom which now hangs 
over the North Continent will be dispelled by the 
same expedients which gradually elicited the light 
of freedom from the darkness of our middle ages. 
Those who would adopt in the new world the pol- 
icy of the old, and engraft a modification of the 
feudal tenures on the present system of slavery, are 
misled by false analogies & a partial view of things. 
The links that bound together the various ranks of 
an European community are altogether wanting in 
the Southern States of North America. ‘The same 
industry which tended to elevate a man on one side 
of the Atlantic serves but to debase him on the oth- 
er. The idle rich, in transferring to the white 
workman the infamy whici attaches itself to the 
colored slave, has imparted to the latter the stimu- 
lus which it has taken from the former. ‘The in- 
tended assimilation has increased the relative im- 
portance of the supposed inferior race. ‘The short- 
sighted policy, which has thus excluded those sub- 
divisions of employment whieh exist elsewhere 
between the head that orders and the hand that 
produces, has conferred on the possessors of un- 
compensated labor the intelligence which can alone 
give it value, and will one day give it freedom. 
When we consider that, under the feudal polity 
those improvements in the arts of life were wanting 
which characterize the collonial system, it may 
reasonably be expected that the mass of the com- 
munity will, in the latter case, possess a much 
greater amount of practical skill from its habitual 
contact with a more advanced civilization, and be 
enabled to terminate its struggle with the counter- 
acting forces more speedily and more effectually. 

A slave has properly two characters, one for the 
ruling caste, and the other for his own race. He 
cannot be true to the one without being false to the 
other. Hederives a peculiar advantage from his 
position. His owner is better known to him than 
he can ever be to his owner. His mind eludes de- 
tection by anticipating inquiry, and perceives what 
is passing in another’s because it is not perceived 
itself, ‘There isa very striking illustration of this 
truth in Monk Lewis’s West India Journal: “On 
my arrival,’’ says the author every woman who 
had a child held it up to me exclaiming, ‘See mas- 
sa, see here nice new neger me bring for work to 
massa!’ And in another passage, speaking of a 
man to whom he had shown great kindness, he ob- 
serves, ‘When I came next to see him, and he 
wished to thank me, the words in which he thought 
he could comprise most gratitude were bidding the 
doctress tell ne he would do his best not to die 
yet; he promised to fight hard for it.” ‘he scorn 
that lurked in these expressions was lost upon the 
hearer. Insulted humanity felt that the object of 
his solicitude was his own property. The sympa- 
thy of the man was forgotten in the selfishness of 
the master; and the dreadful-eonviction, that the 
love of offspring and the* —, Of self-preservation 
were to be exercised for er than nature inten- 
ded them, vented itself ii ..er sarcasm. What a: 
horrible idea, that the milk a mother is giving to 
her child is not her own; and that even the life 
which is threatened by disease does not legally be- 


long to its owner! 
E’S. ABDY. 


From the Mase: 
The Glorious Fourth. 


The joy of a nation is a truly glorious pectacle. 
A single crystal drop is beentifol'n. there is an 

of wonders in it—but the ocean is sublime. ob, 
how many, many drops,—and God made every one 
of them, and in every one He is present in that 
wonderful law which so poises the invisible parti- 
cles in spheres that they slide by each other with 
infinite ease and yet cling as ifendued with affec- 
tion! And so one bright sunny face, index of hid- 
den glories, whether of manhood -in the sere leaf, 
or the lofty prime, or the blossom or the bad, is a 
beautiful, and glorious object. But look at the o- 
eean of humanity as it leaps upward and onward in 
oy Did you notsee it on the late Fourth? 





bal tionist. 


soon put an end to the nefarious usurpations of 


WHOLE NO. 178. 


wretchedness enough on that day, no doubt. But 
an ocean of joy was to be seen. It was not entire 
ly of a spiritual nature, and some who deem them- 
selves peculiarly spiritual may think of it with 
something like contempt. But it-was human joy 
—like the human creature, of a nature——part animal 
and partspiritual. We respectfully submit wheth- 
er it is right to despise it. Putting out of the ae- 
count excesses and divergencies, we submit wheth- 
er it was not of the stuff which happiness is made 
of.—For durselves, we set down the joy of such 
occasions as one of the good fruits of that Freedom 
which we would extend to all mankind. 

To describe the rivers ofjay which flowed into 
the ocean of the day—even in our own Massachu- 
setts—or on the mere shores of its great bay, were 
altogether beyond our limits. ‘There were thun- 
derings of the great guns, and the little, flag wa- 
vings, parades, escorts, orations and dinners. 
There were all sorts of social parties, urbane, rural 
and aquatic. ‘There were fire-works and sky rock- 
ets—and at the tail of one, up went a fearless man 
9000 feet in the air, and came down again safe and 
sound to the surprise and joy of the good people 
who were eating their dinner in the town of Ham- 
ilton, &e. &e. There was a great temperance 
dinner in Old Fanueil. In short the people semed 
delighted with themselves and each other—as we 
hope they will have more and more cause to be.— 
Well, why not bring about such a day ofjoy for the 
three millions—now insultingly valued in dollars? 
Their chains and stripes are the only things, almost, 
to mar the joy of the Fourth. And they do it ve- 
ry much. ‘here are republicans who cannot,get 
them out of their heads that day. ‘They are asha- 
med to look upat the flag.—It seems mean to be 
dancing for joy the sixty-third time under that flag, 
and the work not done yet. ‘Thoughts of selling 
grand-mothers and grand-fathers, husbands and 
wives, children and babes, under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, will steal up—and the same striped flag 
waving over the slave coffe, and the licensed pirate 
of the District of Columbia, will come to mind. 
And memory will thrust in the shame of the Mis- 
souri compromise, and of four gags submissively 
taken—and of innumerable insults to freedom, 
calmly pocketed in the despicable spirit of trade! 
Ah, there are thoughts that will, on that day, rush 
unbidden upon the ingenious heart, enough almost 
to madden an angelic nature. For outselves we 
hardly dare mingle in one of the great celebrations, 
lest we should be prematurely lodged in some lu-. 
natie asylum. The numerous anti-slavery celebra- 
lions this year are a consolation, exceticnt sa far ag, 
they go. ; 








From the Madison, fu,, Courier und Enquirer, 
-Varch 30, 1839, 


A PRO-SLAVERY DECISK.N. 
JEFFERSON CIRCUIT COURT, ENDEANA. 


State, on the relation of the poor of Madison 
Township, vs.. Elijah Andexgon.. AN Arran. , 
From Justice Ketso. sewn 
Proceedings were instituted in the Court below 

against defendant under the Act approved, Feb. 10, 

1831, which ordains, in substance, that no segro 

or mulatto shall be permitted to reside in this State 

after Sept. 1. 1831, unless bond be given by him 
in the penalty of $500 conditioned. for his good be- 

havior, and that he will not at any time become a 

charge upon any country in the State; and ifhe re- 

fuses or fails to give such bond, the magistrate may 
issue his warrant to the overseers, to remove him. 

The facts were all agreed upon, and the ease, af- 

ter argument upon the constitutionality and uncon- 

stitutionality of the law, was submitted to the Court 

The Court decided the law to be constitutional, but 

quashed the proceedings upon some informality in 

the Court below appearing upon the papers. 

The judgment of the Court below was, that de- 

fendant be removed by the overseers of the poor 

from this State. 

It was admitted on trial that defendant lad resis 

ded here two years; had real estate worth $706; 

and was an honest, industrious man. 

White & Cook, for plaintiff— Marshall & Cush- 
ing, Stevenson, Robinson, and Lyle, for defendant. 
A correspondent of the G. U. E. makes the 
following remarks on this decision. 

‘Miles C. Eggleston is the presiding Judge in 
the Jefferson Circuit Court, and also law professor 
in the South Hanover College. Mr. Eggleston is 
a native Virginian, and holds to all the ancient fee- 
lings of that State upon the subject of slavery. A 
few extracts from what honest, unprejudiced per- 
sons consider the law of the land, will show what 
respectis shown to the right and justice; and what 
a man, whose hair happens to be kinked a Jittle, but 
whose skin will gain in comparison with that of 
his judge, can expect from one who construes the 
Constitution to please his own feelings and views. 
“1, The immortal Declaration of American Jn- 
dependence says: —‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident; that all men are created equal,’ &c. 

“2, Constitution of the United States, Art. 4) 

Sec. 1, says:—‘The citizens of each State shall be 


entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 


in the several States. 

3. Constitution of U. S., Art. 8, of Amend- 
ments, says:—‘Excessive bail shail not be required.” 
“4, Constitution of Indiana, Art. 1, declares: 
‘that all men [without distinction] are born equal- 
ly free and independent.” Same Art. Sec. 15, says: 
‘Excessive bail shall not be required.’ ” 








“It is worthy of a passing remark, that nearly 
all the staples of American wealth were unknown 
to the ancients; for example, cotton, riee, sugar, 
tobacco, &c. And is it not fair to infer, that as 
time and genius have effected so muny changes im 
past years in the articles of commeree, that they 
will also effect as greater hereafier? Werea mer- 
chant of Tyre or Sidon to rise from his grave, 
and recall those proud sensations with which he 
regarded his respective City as the Queen of Com- 
merce, and cross the Atlantic in the splendid 
packet ship Roseius, or the Great Western, he 
might naturally enough imagine himself in a para- 
dise expressly made for merchants and those who 
lorded it over the commerce of mankind. He 
would look im vain for corn and oats from which 
he gathered so many profits, or commissions, if 
you please; but in their stead, would find his 
gigantic ship richly freighted with merchandise of 
which he never dreamed, and advaneing onward 
over the waters with a speed which defies their 
power, and laughs to scorn the.sloggish and feeble 
argossy that floated the commerce of the wealthiest 
cities in the east. Great and thorough as isthe 
change in commerce of the wealthiest cities 

past times, compared with thé present, it will yét™ 
be greater. Every day is working a change in hu- 
man canpleiymebereaid- objects, nothing is station- 
ary, and most of all, the wheel of commeree is’ 
perpetually revolving. And those nations will 
aet the wisest and best who are the fitst to see 








itsj 
What a multitade of glad waves! There was 


what is right, and the first to pursue it.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Philanthropist. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY. 
To J. L. Wilson D. D. 
BY JOHN RANKIN,~——LETTER IX. 


Rev. Sir.—I_ am now to point out the exertions 
I believe to be lawful and necessary to be made by 


known that the Abolitionists only need to gain the 
majoritysof voters in a state in order to abolish 
slavery. heir ashing congress to abolish slavery 
in the Dis#fict of Columbia. shows that they con- 
template n@thing moréas necessary toabolish slave- 
consent of the law makers, whieh will 

fa? majority’ of the people th. é@ach 


9. If the Abolition of slavery can be effected in 








the people of the free states in order to procure the 
immediate abolition of slavery. 

Truth isthe most powerlul and effective weapon 
ever wielded against slavery. Ifever that system 
of oppression be abolished, it must be by bringing 
a majority of the nation to act against it. ‘This 
must be done, if done atall, by propagating the 
truth in relation to the sin and evil of slavery, and 
the necessity of abolishing it, and the advantages 
which will result from its abolition. 

Mr. Adams, in his late letter to his constituents, 
represents the Anti-slavery enterprise as entirely 
impracticable. He believes it impossible to induce 
the slaveholders to relinquish twelve hundred mil- 


i slaves. 


a few states the constitution of the United States 
can be so changed as to liberate all the slaves. 
The conversions are not to be so numerous before 
slavery can be abolished, as Mr. Adams has suppo- 
sed. It is notat all incredible that the whole influ- 
ence and efforts of the free states should effect the 
abolition of slavery in the states adjacent to them, 
and this would give power to change the constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to liberate all the 
slaves in the Union. If the free states would but 
cease to interfere, with slaves when running away, 
several of the states would soon be divested of 
Escaping slaves are seldom captured with 
out the aid of the citizens of the free states. If the 





lions of property without indemnity to them. He 
speaks as if truth never had gained such a victory | 
over avarice and interest. Liad he been as conver- | 
sant with the triumphs of truth as. he is with poli- | 
tics he would not have been so faithless. ‘There | 
was as much wealth invested in idolatry in the Ro- 
man Empire as there is now invested in slavery, 
and idolatry was as really a political institution as | 
slavery now is. It was interwoven with every fi- 

bre of the civil government. Every officer of state 

was interested in supporting the worship of idols. 

Millions upon millions of gold and silver were vest- 

ed in temples and idols. And tlfYousands of priests 

lived by the service of these temples, and vast 

multitudes of mechanics supported themselves by 

building temples and making idols. Hence it was, | 
that Demetrius a silver-smith raised a tremendous 

-mob at Ephesus against Paul and his companions, | 
Had Mr. Adams then lived, he might have said in 
respect to the Apostles, ‘‘In what page of the vol- 
ume of human nature they found the receipt for this 
balsam for the sore of (idolatry) or in what cell of 
the imagination it was devised, I know not.” And 
he might have appealed to the Apostles as he has 
now done to Abolitionists whether their suecess 
had been encouraging to their hopes of abolishing 
idolatry. But the truth did aboiish idolatry, not- 
withstanding the vast sacrifices required, and all 
the ravings and mobs, and civil power of idolaters. 
Mechanics, and priests, and philosophers, and 
statesmen raged and raved against christianity, and 
kings and emperors sent forth their bloody edicts, 
and christians were slaughtered by thousands. 
Still truth prevailed, mechanics, and priests, philo- 
sophers and statesmen, kings and emperors fell be- 
fore it, and idolatry was abolished throughout that 
vastempire. ‘ruth isthe sharp sword with two 
edges that went out of the mouth of him that had 
the seven stars in his right hand, and it will slay 
every class of his enemies, slaveholders as well as 
idolaters. ‘The truth under divine influence can 
subdue hearts that never could be made to tremble 
at the power of the sword. We say then to Mr. 
Adams that ‘the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal; but mighty through God, to the pulling 
down of strong holds.” ‘The doctrines of Aboli- 
tion are doctrines of the Bible. “Thou shalt love 











thy neighbor as thy self’—All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you. do ye even so 
to them’’=-*’hou shalt noteteal”—-** Thou shalt not 
covet any thing thal is thy neighbors.” God hath 
nrade of one blood all nations of men. ‘In the im- 
age of God created he them.” ‘He that stealeth a 
man end selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death” ‘The law was made 
for *“menstealers.”” ‘These and similar passages 
contain the doctrines of abolition which are but 
some of the most impo:tant doctrines of christiani- 
ty. Now itis a well known fact that sin has no 
tendency to reform itself. Hence all reformations 
have been effected by means of external efforts. 
Christ first reformed his disciples and then sent 
them to reform others. When he intended to a- 
bolish idolatry, he commanded his disciples to be- 
gin atJerusalem where there was ao idolatry. 
They must first found churches in Judea, and by 
that means gain the resources necessary to mak- 
ing their attack npon the heathen world. It is not 
to be expected that idolaters will rise up to reform 
idolaters. ‘They must be reformed by those who 
are not themselves idolaters. No morecan it be 
expected that slave states will reform themselves, 
than will idolatrous nations. If slaveholders are 
ever to be reformed, it must be by those who do 
not them selves practice the sin of slavery. The 
first exertion necessary to the abolition of slavery, 
is that of estublishing the Anti-slavery principles 
thoroughly in the free states. ‘lhe advantage of 
this will appear from the following considera- 
tions. 

1. The people of the free states are a majority 
of the nation, and consequently, have the power of 
rendering slaveholding so unpopular as to make 
those who love reputation ashamed to persevere 
in the practice of it. ‘The united public sentiment 
of the free states would be resistless in its influen- 
ces upon the intelligent classes of the South. 

2. The intercourse between the free and slave 
states, must continue to be great under all cireum- 
stances, and will afford great facilities of propaga- 
ting anti-slavery sentiments in the slave states. 

3. The free states can make all the publications 
necessary to enlighten the south on the sin and evils 
of slavery, and on the advantages of emancipation, 
and of the free labor system. ‘I'he presses neces- 
sary to promote the abolition of slavery mufst be 
sustained in the free states. 1 speak from experience 
on this subject. Iwas a member of an anti-slave- 
ry society twenty years since in Kentucky, and the 
society of which I was a member, and many oth- 
ers that then existed in the slave states could effect 
but little for the want of suitable publications, 
Slaveholders would not coutribute to make publi- 
cations against slavery. ‘The contributions for this 
purpose must come from the free states. 

4. Such agents and presses as may be permitted 
to operate inslave states must be sustained princi- 
ply by donations from the free states. 

5, It is in the power of the [ree states to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tory of Florida. The doing.of-this would be a 
powerful expression of public sentiment against 
slavery and would promote the discussion of it in 
the slave states, and tend rapidly to its entire abo- 
lition. ‘This is the main reason why there is so 
much opposition in congress to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. : 

6. It.is in the power of the free states to abolish 
the domesti¢ slave-trade between the states. This 
would render slayery unprofitable in Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, North Carolina, and Kentucky. And this 
would gain the consent of masters to the abolition 
of slavery in those states. xr: 

7. The free states being the majority may exer- 
cise their power in congress to discourage slave la- 
bor products, and may open channels for supply- 
ing the country with the products of free labor. 
It is perfectly in the power of the tree states to ren- 
der slavery so unprofitable aso make the system 
intolerable. ow . cue 

8. The free states being thoroughly converted to 
enlicalenpy. principles can-effect ,the conversion of, 
so many slaveholders to anti-slavery. principles as 
will give a majority in the slave states in. favor of 
Abolition, . If Mr Adams had remembered that the 
actual slaveholders are a minority even in the slave- 
states, he. might. have maplea different decision on 
the practicability, of tagjanti-slavery enterprize. It 
will mot be necessary ‘t#convert many slaveholders, 
to anti-slavery principles.in order to abolish slave- 
ry, In most.of the slave states it’ will only be ne- 
cessary to convert those that hold.no slaves, and 
they being a majority can change their constitution, | 


slaves were permiited to run out of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland to Canada, those states would 
become freestates. Ifthe free states did not stand 
guard over the slaves they would all run away, and 
the states as fast as divested of slaves would be- 
comefree. And the free states are bound by the 
constitution of the United States no farther than 
simply to let the master take the slave in.case he 


| : 7 
eatch him, and they may then, if they choose, make 


a long and expensive process necessary to his re- 
moving him, and they may also provide heavy pen- 
alties to prohibit any citizen from interfering with 
figitives on theirway to freedom. ‘The free states 
may permit the slaves torunto Canada, And they 
are bound by higher authority than that of the con- 
stitution of the United States to do it. ‘The Bible 
positively forbids us to deliver the escaping servant 
tu his master. 

Yours, 

JOHN RANKIN. 


#c> The colored people of Cincinnati celebra- 
ted the first of August in a very interesting way. 
Absence in the country prevented our participating 
in the celebration. —Ep. Priv. 

CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST 
IN CINCINNATI. 

This day was celebrated in Cincinnati with un- 
common enthusiasm. According to previous ar- 
rangeinents, appropriate sermons were preached in 
the Baptist Church on Baker street, the New street 
Chapel, and Bethel church on 6th, at 10 0’clock. 
At 1 o’clock, Mr. Andrew J. Gordon addressed a 
very large and respectable audience in the Baker st. 
church. Tis speech was marked throughout with 
chaste and beautiful language—He dwelt more par- 
ticularly upon those subjects connected with the 
West India Apprenticeship Bill, and the impression 
he made upon the minds of his audience will not 
soon be obliterated. 

During the afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Blanchard 
and others, addressed the scholars of the different 
Sunday Schools, upon which occasion a large con- 
course of people assembled. 

At 30’clock about 40 gentlemen repaired to the 
residence of Dr. Woodward on Plumb st. where 
one of the most splendid dinners we ever had the 
pleasure of attending was prepared for their recep- 
tion, in his long and airy piazza. At4 o'clock 
they were summoned to the table. An excellent 
prayer was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Shelton, of 
Dayton. 

The cloth being removed,—by the unanimous 
consent of those present, Miller Bowler was ap- 
pointed President of the day, Geo. Tospott Vice 
President, and F, Isaacs Secretary. The Chair 
having called to order, the Declaration of Senti- 
ments of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society was read 
by the Secretary, in a clear and audible voice. Af- 
ter which Mr. W. L. Lee of New Orleans deliver- 
ed a brief though neat and appropriate address— 
which was long and loudly applauded. 

After the regular toasts had been drunk, the fol- 
lowing volunteer toasts (forming only a portion) 
were given by the members—after a few pertinent 
remarks from the President he gave the following 
toast. 

By Miller Bowler, President, ‘The Republic of 
Haiti. May she increase in her commercial inter- 
cvurse with other nations and soon be the pride and 
admiration of the world. 

By George Tospott, Vice President,—May the 
Missionaries from the United States arrive safely 
on the Island of Jamaica—and accomplish their 
mission to the satisfaction of their friends and great 
good to the natives. 


fOur friends will excuse us for omitting 
the flattering toast appropriated to ourselves. 
We feel indeed grateful for their good opinion.— 
Ep. Putt. } 


By William Easton—Hon Thomas Morris— 
The Champion of Freedom—though persecuted 
and opposed by a faction of unprincipled slavehol- 
ders, he would his rights assert and dare his rights 
maintain. 

By Charles Butler—The Rev. Mr. Shelton— 
may God always provide such worthy ministers! 

By Robert Wilkerson—Yhe day we ccle- 
brate—may the voices on high join our chorus be- 
low, till the glorious huzza plugs the ears of the 
world, and proclaims that all are free. 

By Wm. H. Yancey—The Republic of Haiti— 
May she be numbered among the nations of the 
earth in point of Commerce, Morality, Literature 
and Religion. 

By Wi. L. Lee—The tree of liberty—May 
the shade of its branches be as a curtain to all pre- 
judiced minds. . 

By Wm. McKee—May the ship of liberty and 
independence sail upon the sea of glory——be waft- 
ed by the gales of prosperity and safely arrive in 
the port of victory. 

By Geo. W. Duncan—May this be a day long 
remembered, when the trumpet of freedom was 
sounded throughout all the British Islands. 

By A. Morris.—Youissant L’Overture of the 
Republicof San Domingo, the first that taught proud 
Buonaparte to fear and respect the colored man. 
Though dead, may his memory be fresh in the 
hearts of all men. 

By J. R. Tinsley—The memory of our stead- 
fast friend, William Wilberforce. May his name 
ever be remembered by us. 

By H.'S. Mount—Benjamin Lundy, the friend 
of Abolition—may he yet live to hear the sound of 
Liberty proclaimed hese United States. 

By J. B. Johnsox e day we celebrate. let 
our motto be “God & berty.” 

By M. P. Bowyexs—-nited in ourselves, we 
fear no invading foe without. 

By J. Singer of Kentucky—May the cause we 
celebrate this day never be eradicated from our 
memory. 

By E. a Socmerionsi. the cross bar of 
the Union-‘may slie correct all bad divisions, and 
by herwisdana and integrity, give strength and sta- 
bility to the fame of our confederacy. 

By Wm. H. Yancey—The Hon. J. Q. Adams, 
the defender of human rights—a true patriot in the 
cause of fiberty. 

By Daniel Elliott—The daywe celebrate, may 
it never be forgotten and may every suceeeding 
year bring with itan increase of public prosperity 
and private happiness. 

By J. R. Tinsley—Our friend Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, one among the oldest champions in the 
cause of Emancipation.in the United States, may 
his future life be aa tranquil as his former services 
have been, glorious. sh Jo on2 

By H,W. Lee--The young men of Cincinnati 
and the attending gentlemen from :oursister Staies 





and abolish slavery. . Mr. Adams should have 


ys By Wn. 








—May they always remember that there isan Om- 
nipotent God, 

By J. Whets—The friends of liberty, may thei 
naines in after.ages be sacred. y 

a Johnston—-Out West In 
may they enjoy a greaten degree yof hip 
that’ we doon thisday. “7 48 

By W. A. Harrison—May «the inhabitants o 
the West India Islands shortly have the glorious 
occasion to celebrate the emancipation of the slaves 
in the United States. 

By #&. Isaacs—Vhe United States, a free-and 
independent nation, at the same time holding with- 
in its limits 3,060,000 of unfortunate fellow beings 
in the vilest and most abject servitude. Oh, shame! 
where is thy blush ? 

By J. B. Johnston--May the slaveholders’ 
hearts be loaded with such+terror, that they will 
sink with shame, and liberate their slaves as they 
have done in the British West Indies. 

By WL. Lee--The motto of Kenweky, “Uni- 
ted we stand, divided we fall. 

By J. Workman--May we all live to see the 
United States, in the strict sense of the word **Free 
and independent.” 

By F Isaacs—The memory of the lamented 
Lovejoy—‘Requiescat in pace.’ (Drank standing 
and insilence. 

By D. Elliott--The temple of liberty, a beau- 
tiful piece of Architecture--may it never be soiled 
by the hand of tyranny. 

By Tim. S. Johnston—-May this day be ever 
uppermost in the thoughts of our race. 

By J. R. Tinsley--Our friend and brother Da- 
vid Ruggles--may he live to see the flag of liberty 
wave over the United States . 

By F. Isaces--The Rev J. Blanchard, the fear- 
less defender of human rights. His late discus- 
sion with the Rev. Mr. Gurley has immortalized 
his name in the hearts of all friends to justice and 
humanity. 

By the Cummittee of Arrangements Y wor- 
thy host, his exertions to render us conM@e-able and 
agreeable entitles him to our warmest thanks, and 
will long be remembered. 

Many patriotic and sentimental songs were sung 
during the afternoon—and to add to the pleasure 
of the evening, Dr. Woodward’s large and we!l to- 
ned organ played several beautiful pieces of sacred 
and sentimental music. The company dispersed 
about half past seven o’clock, and nothing occurred 
during the whole day to mar the pleasure we had 
determined to enjoy—thus disappointing many 
who vainly anticipated—nay wished that it might 
have turned out otherwise. ‘The thanks of the 
company were then given to Mr. Watson for his 
assiduous attention to them during the day. 








For the Philanthropist. 
VIEWS OF SLAVERY. 
BY VINDEX. 


Dr. Battry:—I have lately conversed with sev- 
eral friends from the slave states. From what I 
hear I conclude the Anti-Slavery cause is progress- 
ing there. It seems a common opinion in Wes- 
tern Virginia that the progress of self emancipa- 
tion will soon clear that region of slaves, 


The following narration was communicated by 
an intelligent traveller. It shows what kind of 
PREPARATION for freedom some of the slaves are 
receiving. 

“In answer to your question, whether the laws 
are so administered as to do justice to the slave,.in 
the slave states in which I have travelled,—I reply 
by asking what security the slave can have that he 
will receive justice, while he is not allowed to 
have evidence? When a white person is a party, 
a colored person cannot be a witness against him. 
Whatever a white person does toa colored person, 
whether that colored person be male or female, if 
there is no white person to testify against him,: 
there can be no legal evideace against the white 
culprit, because no colored person is allowed to 
testify against a white one. 

“TI will give you an example of the manner in 
which the laws are administered in a slave state. 

“While passing through a part of the state of 

, | heard several accounts of an attempted 
isurrection on the part of slaves in the neighbor- 
hood of , in the county of I did not, 
at first, become acquainted with the details. At 
length my business led me into the veryneighbor- 
hood, and I made inquiry of several ¥ © % ver- 
sons of respectability concerning the 1 My 
questions were answered with an ag e of 
frankness and candor. And the ang ‘ll har- 
monized in substantiating the sccouttyitte me by 
a very pious magistrate, who was a zealous mem- 
ber of the Methodist church. When I asked the 
magistrate if he knew the circumstances of the 
reported attempt at insurrection, he replied, ‘I was 
one of the committee which was called upon to 
investigate the matter.’ 

Trav. ‘Then you gav#+hem a trial." 

Mag. ‘Yes.’ + 

Trav. ‘And I suppose you found the negroes 
guilty: the committee sentenced them to be 
whipped.’ 

Mag. ‘The negroes were senteneed to be 
whipped; but I do not think the committee found 
them guilty.’ 

Trav. ‘Well, squire, if you are willing, I should 
like to hear what evidence there was against the 
negroes.’ 

Mag. ‘Well, then; in the first place a slave 
complained that his wicked wife, (who was a no- 
torious liar,) had been guilty of unlawful con- 
nection with other men. ‘The wicked wife swore 
revenge on the blacks, and reported that the blacks 
were planning an insurrection. An alarm was given 
and a patroling party was formed, and the patrole 
went in the night to catch the negroes who were 
accused by the unfaithful wife. The first slave 
they came to denied all knowledge of any plan of 
an insurrection. But this did not satisfy the pat- 
role. ‘They seized, bound and blindfolded him, 
and commenced whipping him severely, and, as 
they said, betause he would not tell the secrets of 
the conspiracy. He said he knew no such secrets, 
but they said he did know, for such and such ones 
had confessed. At length they unbound him on 
condition he would tell all he knew about the con- 
spiracy. Still he would tell them searcely any 
thing, and nothing at all except as they prompted 
him. ‘Then they bound him and blindfolded him 
again, and again they whipped him, and told him 
they would whip him to ceath, if he did not con- 
fess the whole. At length, when he: believed he 
had no other way. to save his. life, he confessed 
every thing they told him to confess. ‘The patrole 
then went to the other negroes who had been ae- 
cused, and served them in the same manner,, ex: 
torting by tortures and threats such confessions as 
they pleased. Among the number which the pat- 
role caught and whipped, was a negro preacher, 
who [Esq. —— said he thought] was both. pious 
and innocent of any such plotung. These negroes 
were kept in custody to await their.trial,’ 

Trav. ‘And the court or committee which tried 
them, condemned.them to. be whipped.’ 

Mag. +Yes.’ ; 

Trav. ‘Then I suppose the committee found 
evidence in their view to justify the sentence,’ 
the story of the slave’s wicked wife, till the pat- 
role obtained it.by whipping.’ 

J rav. ‘But 1 thought the patrole told the. first 
stave they caught that others had confessed: was 
not that a fact?” iy 

Mag. ‘By no. means! They only told, that 
story to deceive the slave and -make him confess, j 
There was no. evidence against. the slaves, except 
the evidenee of the wicked woman, and such evi- 
dence as was.obtained by torture.” 


Trav. *And. was there no. circumstantial evi- 


and influenced the committee.to award such a 
puyishment?’ ‘+ 
“Mag. ‘No. So,far ftom this, the circumstances 
wee altogether in favor of their innocence. For 
H) OF: 


fixed for their tising’ was said to be the 
pr 1838, and the arrest and trial 


time 


eg was inthe month of December, only 
a few days previous;.and.yétino one attempted to 
show that the slaves had ever- attempted to make 
any collection of fire arms. ‘The most that was 
atttempted to be shown, in this way, was that a 
certain slave tarried a file to a blacksmith to have 
two knives made of‘it.. Butit was shown that the 
slave’s master sent the slave to get the knives 
made, not forthe slave, but for the master!’ 

Trav. *Ayd yet the committee sentenced the 
slaves to bd whipped, and this, too, when they 
could find no evidence against them except what 
was obtained by torture!” 

Mag. “pes: The committee found the excite- 
ment against the slaves so very great, they sup- 
posed that sentencing the slaves to be whipped 
WAS THE LEAST THAT COULD BE DONE TO SAVE 
THEIR Lives!’ 

Trav. Then the sentence of the committee was 
not given because the committee thought the slaves 
had attempted a revolt?’ 

Mag. ‘No; it was with a desire to save the 
slaves from being killed by an excited populace 
that 7 consented to such a sentence. And J 
thought that the directions of the Jewish law, 
‘forty stripes save one” should not be exceeded 
in this case; but the restof the committee would 
not agree to it,’ _@ 

Fav. ‘Then some of the edihmittee were for 
giving the slaves more than forty stripes each.’ 

Mag. ‘Yes; and J then tried to get a man ap- 
pointed to put on the stripes who would exercise 
some humanity towards the slaves. But the man 
who was nominated for that purpose would not 
accept. Finally, an inhuman overseer, who had 
long threatened vengeance against the preacher, 
volunteered, and they allowed him to lay on the 
stripes.’ 

Trav. ‘And I suppose the malicious overseer 
showed no mercy.’ 

Mag. No. So far from it, he boasted that he 
ennk the whip so deep in their backs that he had 
to pull to get it out again.’ 

‘Thus 1 have given you an example of the 
manner in which Law ‘AND JusTICE were adminis- 
tered, at least in one instance, in a slave state. 
And when you can insure the pious magistrate 
against the operations of club laws, lynch laws, 
mob laws and all other laws, except the laws 
against, bearing fulse witness, I will give you the 
names, both of the persons and places referred 
to.”” B. N. G, 








For the Philanthropist. 
ABOLITION IN KENTUCKY. 


Ky. July 23d, 1839. 


Dr. Battey:—We had last night, in our town- 
what the “*Statesman”’ might call **a great Coloni- 
zation meeting.” Rev. Mr. Powel, agent, &c. 
made a speech. He told us of Africa—of the 
palm trees, the Coffee, Sugar, &c.—of the health 
of the colonists, their prosperity, their shipping, 
their intelligence, their papers, books, &c. He 
told us of the ignorance and degradation of the 
black man in America,—that he must remain as 
he is,x—impossible to elevate him here,—that sla- 
very is better for him than freedom. He never 
would advise any one to emancipate their slaves, 
if to remain here. He did not know one free ne- 
gro in five hundred who had_ been injured by giv- 
ing him liberty. He said he prayed to God, that 
they might never be in any other condition in this 
country, than they are at present. He never 
would be willing for a negro to vote at his side, 
nor to eat at his table, nor to take his daughter by 
the hand. (Here his zeal for, and _ prejudice 
against the black man seemed to rouse up his Col- 
onization energy. He rather paused with a look 
of, thats-well-done, or to allow us time to cheer 
him. But not a word.) 

Owing, however, to the dulness of the audience 
or their want of confidence in the society, or 
something, the speech passed of, and had there 
beer an abolitionist present he might have said, 

“Hurra rip, well done flirt! 
No body killed and nobody hurt!” 


He did not forget ‘‘some miserable beings at the 
North, the abolitionists.’”” But he could not even 
awake our.,latred of the fanatics. All was cold 
as a wedge. 

The spirit of this agent of the ColonizatitiimSo- 

ciety gyi to be—Jf the black man stays within 
seeing, smelling distance, Iwill not like hin— 
I will. peorade and oppress him; butif he will go 
3 or 4 thousand miles from me, I will love him 
as a fellow man and a brother. 
. The agent was introduced to the Presbyterian 
Minister of our town. He tried to prepare the 
way with him by abusing the abolitionists,—said 
they had done a great deal of mischief—but they 
would be put down,—not long ago an agent for the 
Col. Soc. lectured in Indiana, and an abolitionist 
opposed him—but they gave the fanatic a ride on a 
rail. That the people of Cincinnati had offered to 
deliver Press and Editor of the Philanthropist to 
the people of Covington, if they would take charge 
of them at the water’s edge. But the Presbyte- 
rian minister told him he could not favor his cause, 
whether because he thought the agent, or the Col. 
Soc. favored mob law, or because he recollected 
the agency the Col. Soc. had in the murder of his 
brother Lovejoy, or because he looked upon the 
Col. Soc. as a visionary system of humbuggery, 
I leave for others to guess. 

But we measure the zeal of people in a good 
cause by the amount of theircontributions. Well, 
how much was given? Only 50 cts. And this 
was given by a very worthy old gentleman who is 
hard of hearing--did not hear perhaps one fourth 
of what the agent said. ‘Though he is a very be- 
nevolent old gentleman who hardly ever refused to 
give ta any one who asked, yet itis possible, had 
he héard the whole of what was said, the agent 
would have had nothing. ‘This people, hy the 
way, contribute as frequently and liberally as any 
according to their strength. It shows. sir, that at 
the South, as well as the North, the people are 
losing all confidence in Colonization. 

I enclose you $10, please place $5 to my credit 
in the Philanthropist office and give $5 to the 
Cincinnati anti-slavery society, and send me re- 
ceipts for each within on the margin of the Phi- 
lanthropist: and I say to you and the friends of the 
causej-in the name of all that is virtuous and noble, 
go on, until a slave shall not be left to disgrace this 
fair land and government. 

Your friend, 








Welearn from the letters of a passenge in the Great 
Western, that public worship is regularly maintained on 
the Sabbath on that Boat, and that the passengers are re- 
quired to attend. When no chaplain is present the captain 
officiates himself and reads a sermon. The good effects of 
‘this course are seen both in preventing the profanation of 
that day by games and dissipation, and in there being a 
great restraint thrown about the passengers and crew du- 
ring the week, so that little if any vice is practiced,— Ober- 
lin Evangelist. tg 
PV gedcen-ro aur Rip oF one Nicerr.”=-Such was 
the remark of a church member, on the late Fourth of July, 
at the conclusion of a colonization service at a-village in this 
State, when, it was ascertained that the contribution amoun- 
ting to thirty dollars, “Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” Of similar import was a recent re- 
mark made by a colnizationist in this city, after being told of 
certain rumors respecting the use of the boats and stories of 
the colonists by. slavers on the coast of Africa, “What if 
the stories are true,” said he, “what have they to do with 
getting rid of the free negroes?” How large a part of the 
colonization zeal, and the colonization money, comes from 
hatred ‘to our free people of color! Relinquish his hatred, 
and both the money and the men will be saved to the coun- 





dence.against the. slaves. which proved their guilt 


try, a8 both are greatly needed at home.—Emancipator, 


‘to blame. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRESS. 


“We learn that some are dissatisfied with our insertion 
of two or three articles in this paper relating to Anti-Sla- 
very. ‘They were admitted to gratify the wish of a num- 
ber of subscribers, and and without any intention of en- 
listing this paper in support of either party in the existing 
controversy on this subject, We shall hercafter refuse in- 
sertion to articles on this subject (except perhaps some news 
items,) till better satisfied than at present that a majority of 
our readers wish to see them.”--An Ohio Paper. 





The writer of the foregoing paragraph evident- 
ly proceeds on the principle, that an editor ought 
to insert nothing in his paper, repugnant to the 
taste of a majority of his readers. In this he is 
not singular: the larger portion of his brethren 
occupy the same ground. Need we protest against 
such a principle, as servile, as disgraceful to him 
who entertains it, destructive of the independence 
of the press, and at war with the public good? 
Have American editors ceased to believe in the 
right of private judgment? Can they see no dig- 
nity in thinking for themselves, and expressing 
their opinions like freemen? Do they imagine 
God gave them faculties to be subjected in their 
exercise to the will of those whom they call their 
patrons? What is the use of the "press, if it is 
always to speak as the majority dictates? Is the 
majority infallible? Are its acts never wrong, its 
verdicts never absurd? It is in the hands of these 
soul-less slaves of the majority, that the press is 
prostituted to the vilest purposes. Never aspiring 
to regulate public opinion, they glory in reflecting 
all its phases, 

“Bnt what are we to do?’’ says an objector. 
“If we go against the majority, the majority will 
go against us; where then will be our bread and 
butter?” And for the sake of bread, will you 
persist in a course of dishonesty and self-degrada- 
tion, when with an approving conscience you 
might earn an abundance by the sweat of your 
brow? If you cannot sustain an independent pa- 
per, if you cannot continue an editor, without 
wriggling, and twisting, and crawling on your 
belly, and flattering, and cajoling, and lying, and 
selling your conscience and stifling your free 
thought, to please the majority, then give up your 
profession, and lay hold of the plough; God never 
intended that you should be either a slave ora 
villain.. 

But as we are not romantic, we do not expect 
to see in this age of the world any such instances 
of self-sacrificing heroism. Editors, like other 
men, are made up of good and evil. ‘They think 
a little of the public good, something of their own 
independence, and much about their success in 
money-making. Of course, it would be idle to 
call upon them to do any thing which in their 
judgment would be greatly injurious to theirinter- 
ests; still there are occasions continually arising, 
where they might venture to hint an unpalatable 
truth, or speak a good word for an unpopular 
cause, without losing much. Subscribers, finding 
generally what suits their taste or convenience, 
will tolerate an offensive article now and then, if 
the editor will only pay some attention to times 
and seasons. Occasionally, perhaps, two or three 
may bolt, but their places will soon be filled by 
others, so that on the whole there will be no loss. 
At all events, if, at the end of the year, the sub- 
scription list should be minus, some dozen or two, 
he will have the consolation of reflecting that he 
has purchased a character for independence at 
quite a cheap rate. 

The truth is, there is a vast deal more servility, 
than even the bread-and-butter plea will excuse. 
Few papers would lose, by their conductors assum- 
ing a more independent tone. It is an exaggerated 
cowardice that make the press so crouching and 
time-serving. ‘Fhe people are not so intolerant, as 
their timid servants imagine. ‘The tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion in this country, is magnified. An edi- 
tor writoo-on-unpalateble article. Rcvuked for fils 
hardihood, by some three or four discontinuances, 
directly he accuses the public of intolerance, when 
perhaps there are hundreds more of his readers, 
who though displeased with his sentiments, have 
never thought of proscribing him. ‘The editor is 
He suffers himself to be put in terror 
by three or four foolish malcontents, and then to 
excuse his own meanness in yielding up his right 
of free utterance, would make the world believe 
that his readers are too illiberal to tolerate his occa- 
sional independence. 

O, for a race of free-souled editors! The press 
should be like the sun, pouring its penetrating 
light on all things. Its voice should be unfettered 
as the winds of heaven. Whatever can in any 
way affect the interests of the people, that, the 
people should know. More especially should they 
be guarded against ignorance on any question in- 
volving sacred principles and important results. 
And it becomes an imperative duty to the conduc- 
tors of the press, when they perceive that such a 
question is misapprehended by the people, and the 
motives of those engaged in its agitation misun- 
derstood, to open their columns for the rectification 
of error, unless they would expose themselves to 
the just charge of aiding in the perpetuation of popu- 
lar delusions. And this they ought to do, whether 
a majority of their readers like it or not. Tn such 
a case, they owe allegiance to a higher power, 
than public opinion,—even to the God of Truth, 
who will hold no man guiltless that does not set 
his face against falsehood. 

We claim that the question of slavery is at this 
time one of the most important that should engage 
the attention of the American public. ‘The excite- 
ment to which it has given birth is fast pervading 
the civilized world, and in our own country is 
manifested with an intensity, and an aceumulating 
force, unknown in,any former period of our histo- 
ry. . The developments it has occasioned, the 
principles which it necessarily involves, the re- 
sults which it has already produced, ‘and the still 
greater results to which it inevitably tends, are all 
of the most momentous character, and inseparably 
connected with the interests of the entire nation. 
Surely, if there be any enterprise, with the dimen- 
sions, character, and effects actual and prospective, 
of which, the American people should be fully 
acquainted, ‘it'is the cause of Abolition. Add to 
the intrinsic importance of the subject itself, the 
numerous artifices that have been contrived to 


| mislead the public mind in relation to the designs,. 





doctrines and measures of Abolitionists, and the 
conviction, we believe, must be deep in the mind 
of every candid person, that the conduct of the 
press in withholding all information concerning 
the Abolition-enterprise, and in closing its columns 
against attempts on the part of Abolitionists to jus- 
tify themselves, is wholly indefensible on the 
grotind of reason, patriotism or religion. 

The criminality of such conduct is greatly ag- 
gravated by another consideration. .To.a philoso- 
phical-observer, it must be apparent, that the agi- 
tation of the question of slavery cannot now be 
put to rest, but must increase continually until it 
result in the extinction of slavery throughout the 
earth, either by reformation or revolution, accord- 
ing to the over-ruling determination of an all-wise 
Providence. It will not be long before the Ameri- 
can people will have to make up their minds on the 
important question. It is every where meeting 
them, in ecclesiastical assemblies, in legislative 
halls, in the very courts of justice. Itis a nation- 
al question, and they must ere long decide for, or 
against, the perpetuation of the evil. Should a 
crisis come, and the people, ignorant and preju- 
diced as they are now on the subject, have to make: 
a final decision, who can foresee the terrible results: 
that might follow. What crushing curses might 
then fall upon the heads of those who, from the 
vainest or most grovelling motives, kept the peo- 
ple in the dark, and suffered them to believe lies! 








Grecory Powers, Esq.—We learn from. the 
Ohio Star, that Gregory Powers, Esq., died at 
Middlebury, Portage county, July 10th, of Bron- 
chitis. He was a young man, of fine abilities, 
and distinguished himself last winter by his oppo- 
sition to the passage of the Black Bill. His un. 
tiring exertions at that time are said to have ag- 
gravated his disease. 








New Lisson Avrora.—A writer in the Kurora, 
whom the editor answers very properly, imagines 
our narrative about the North Carolinians who 
liberated their slaves, to be a mere hoax. Else,. 
says he, why not give their names. It is suffi- 
cient to say, we were requested by one of them, 
not to mention their names. 














“PUBLICITY” YOU SHALL HAVE. 


The editor of the Methodist Protestant Letter 
Press congratulated his readers in his seeond num- 
ber, that the government of their church ac- 
knowledged and secured the rights of all. This 
called forth certain strictures from Zion’s Watch- 
man, which we republished in a late number of 
our paper. ‘The editor of the Western Recorder, 
anew Methodist . Protestant paper, published at 
Zanesville, writes nearly a column and a half of 
strictures upon the strictures, concluding with the 
following notice of our humble self. 

‘Since writing the above, we see the editor of 
the ‘Philanthropist’ has eopied this article from the 
Watchman into his columns, and as he has made 
no objection to it, of course, has endorsed the 
*eeeEe*, The editor of the ‘Philanthropist’ is less 
excusable, if possible, than the original publisher 
of this article, because he is a member of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and ought to be ac- 
quainted with the provisions of his own discipline. 
But, that he never referred to the constitution of 
his church, to see if these things were so, is plain- 
ly inferable, from the fact that he continues to credit 
the 13th Art. with the above quotations, after the 
‘Watchman,’ instead of the 12th. If high party 
excitement would influence a man so intelligent 
and amiable as Dr. Bailey, that he would swallow, 
without examination, whatever came from one of 
the corps, what would be its effects on ordinary 
minds? 


“We ask it as a matter of justice, on the part 
of the ‘Philanthropist,’ as he has published tha 
foregoing article in his paper, that he publish our 
reply. We wish him to give it entire, and not to 
mutilate it.” 

We shall not publish the reply, for the same 
reason, that the Recorder might have spared itself 
the trouble of writing it:—it is “much ado about 
néthing.”’ 

There areo-but two errors in the article from 
Zion’s Watchman, one, in number, and one in 
logic. ‘The editor quotes Art. thirteen instead of 
twelve; and then, having given his readers the 
data, that they may judge for themselves, draws 
fiom them the following inference. 

‘*Hence it will be seen, that the constitution of 
this church, so far from ‘securing the rights of ell,’ 
does positively deprive the colored members c: all 
their rights, not allowing them either to vote, or to 
be sent to the General Conference.” 

If he had said, ‘does by implication’’ deprive 
the colored members of their rights, the inference 
would have been logical. 

It is entirely discreditable to the editor of the 
Western Recorder, to attempt to conceal the fact, 
that the constitution of the Methodist Protestant 
church does not secure to colored people their 
rights. We aver that it does nof, and he knows 
it. The constitution of Ohio provides that, ‘tin 
all elections, all white male inhabitants above the 
age of twenty-one years,” é&c., &c., “shall enjoy 
the right of an elector.” Now, although this does 
not positively deprive colored men of the right of 
suffrage, that man would be esteemed marvellously 
dull or dishonest, who should contend that the 
Ohio constitution, did not in fact deprive them of 
the right. The provisions of the Constitution of 
the M. P. church, quoted by Zion’s Watchman 
are these— 

“Every minister and preacher, and every white 
lay member shall be entitled to vote in all cases,”’ 
‘Every minister and preacher, aud every white 
lay member &c. shall be eligible as a representative 
in the General Conference.” 

These two provisions, if there be no other pro- 
visions in the constitution to qualify them, do in 
deed and in truth deprive the colored people of the 
right of suffrage and eligibility. But, says our 
logical friend of the Recorder, ‘This is the first 
time that we have learned that providing for the 
rights of one class of men ‘positively’ took away 
the rights. of another.clags!”. That he may be 


‘more learned hereafter, we recommend to him the 


study of the Ohio state constitution and the prac- 
tice under it. 

But there is a qualifying provision in the con- 
stitution of the M. P. church, one by which the 
framers of that instrument just saved themselves, 
and that is all, from the guilt of positively depriv- 
ing colored members of their rights. It is as fol- 
lows. ' 


«Fach Annual Conference shall have the exclu- 
sive power to make its own rules and_ regulations 





for, the admission and government of colored 





j 


| 


' gutnumber that of the East. 


" ference they have no such rights; and the somo, 


we doubt not, is true of a majority, if not all, of 
the conferences in the free states. And, were any 
one, more liberal than the rest, to confer these 
rights upon them, it could revoke them at pleasure. 


So, that there is not a single security in the Meth-| 


odist Protestant church, (notwithstanding its boast- 
ed liberty and equality,) for the equal rights of its 
eolored members. 

We have a word for friend Springer. In the 
two numbers of the Western Recorder received at 
our office, we have seen no allusion to slavery or 
emancipation. If the Recorder is pledged to si- 
lence on the anti-slavery question, the sooner it is 
amalgamated with its Southern neighbor,—the 
Methodist Protestant,—the better. The land is 
already sufficiently cursed with neutrality. 








THE WEST INDIES--FACTS. 

Suppose the Cincinnati Republican, which de- 
lights so much in giving currency to the bugaboo 
stories of the N. Y. Star should for once be fair 
enough to furnish its readers with facts. We copy 
the following from the British Emancipator. 


“ Every fact which presents itself in relation to 
the experiment of negro liberty, g6*8 t» contradict 
and stultify the passionate denunciatiuzs of the 
planters. Five months of the year 1838 were 
passed in freedom ; and we have heard nothing but 
loud and incessant outcries of deficient labor, neg- 
lected cultivation, ruined estates, and beggared 
proprietors. ‘ The official returns will show,” 
said these angry gentlemen, ‘the justice of our 
complaints.” Very well. ‘The official returns for 
1838 are made out, and we find in the Colonial 
Gazette the following abstract of them, so far as 
relates to the staple imports from the West Indies 
and Mauritius in 1838, as compared with the two 
preceding years :— 

1836. 1837. 
Sugar, cwts. 4,099,093 3,843,863 
Molarses, “ 526,535 576,097 637,407 
Rum, galls. 4,870,473 4,412,971 4,642,203 
Coffee, lbs. 18,922,611 15,577,956 17,639,280 
Cotton, 1,714,337 1,640,827 1,528,296 
Cocoa, 4,612,304 1,847,145 _ 2,149,637 

The quantidy of sugar included in the above fig-- 
ures, imported from each of the principal colonies, 
was— 


1838. 
4,124,862 


1838. 

473,587 
1,053,181 
~ 286,247 
Guiana, 1,077,848 943,488 845,300 
Mauritius, 497,302 537,455 606,019 

Our contemporary observes very justly, that 
“there appears nothing in these quantities that 
would indicate the progress of a great sotial 
change affecting the relative condition of employ- 
ers and laborers.” On the contrary, from all that 
appears here, it might be supposed that the negroes 
were still apprentices, or even slaves. But most 
especially is it to be observed, that, in the funny 
island of Jamaica, the cultivators of which seem 
to go by the rule of contrary, and to bellow out 
their complaints. just in proportion to their good 
fortune, the sugar exported in 1838 exceeds, by 
nearly 150,000 cwt., the export of 1837! What 
a volume of commendation is this for the system 
of free labor, and the character of the emancipated 
peasantry ! ; 


1836. 
373,428 
1,054,042 
312,141 


1837. 
445,713 
903,933 
295,367 


Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, 


Trinidad, 








Inp1ana.—The executive committee at N. York 
have at length waked up to the necessity of em- 
ploying more agents in the West. This region 
has been too lung neglected, owing, we presume, 
to.an under-estimate of its influence. All old-set- 
tled countries are apt to undervalue new ones.— 
They have somuch wealth, and population, and 
mtelligence, and every thing else, they are apt to 
think that there is nothing outside of them.. Four 
cousiderations ought to have prevailed on Eastern 

| abolitionists, long before this, to have laid out more 

effortinthe West. 1. Our population will.oneday 
2. The West is more 
corrupted by slavery, and more exposed to its de- 
basing influences, than the East. 3. It in a 
position, if the right kind of sentiment prevailed 
here, to act more efficiently against slavery. 4. 
Owing to near neighborhood, trade, social con- 
nections, and emigration, the generation springing 
up here is just as likely to be stamped by south- 
ern manners, and principles and modes of thought, 
as by eastern,—perhaps more so. Itis high time 
therefore that the most strenuous efforts should be 
put forth, to purify the public sentiment of the 
West from the taintof slavery. It must be done 
s00n; or never, by peaceable means. 

In addition to two or three agents in Ohio, and 
ene in Indiana, another agent for the latter 
state, has been lately appointed by the Parent 
Committee. 

Indiana. 

“We learn from the Emancipator, that Arnold 

Boffum is engaged to enter Indiana as an anti-sla- 

agent, and is now making preparations to re- 
move thither. He has long been a faithful advo- 
cate of our cause; and by such an arrangement as 
the executive committee of the paret society have 
here made, they will send a vetaran laborer into 
this new field in the west. Arnold Buffum was 
the first lecturer employed by the N. E. Anti-sla- 
very Society. 








Friuenpity.—There are several papers in differ- 
ent parts of Ohio, edited by abolitionists, who have 
not yet so much as noticed. Weld’s new book.— 
Gould they not do it, without blighting their polit- 
ical proepects ? 

Weare glad to see such commentation the fol- 
Jowingin a paper which has never professed any 
friendship for abolition. 

. ‘Slavery as it is. 
“This is the title of a volume of about 200 pages, 


Theodore Weld, 2 copy of which has been 
A us. It isa “tremendous” book of facts, 
made up of the testimony of one thousand witnes- 
ses. It presents the institution, we believe, in its 
true features, and exhibits the task-master’s de- 





not fail to awaken the sympathies, of the readers 
of this volume, for the oppressed.— Bucyrus 


Democrat.” 

Here is a sample of the way, in which editors 
disposed to be friendly, could introduce abolition 
into their papers if they would. 








Fear oF Compstition.—We cut the. following 
from the Ohio Sun. 

“Ohio is being made the ,depot for all the free, 
Jecrepid, arid infirm, blacks, who are likely to be- 
ome paupers on the public. Such as deprive the 
unfortunate white from procuring a decent liveli- 
hood by being brought in competition with the 
paser portion of the blacks. We see it stated that 
21 blacks from North Carolina recently passed 
through Cincinnati on their way to Mercer county 
in this State. Some six or eight from Virginia 
have recently come to this place. Is Ohio to be 
overrun by the hordes of blacks from the South ?”” 
Some of our Democratic editors seem to live, 
ith a constant horror of starvation before their 
yes. Abundant harvests and glutted markets 
don’t satisfy them. They are sure the poor white 
man is destined to come to want, and that too, by 
the hand of the black man. They are afraid—of 
what? Competition,—afraid that the ‘“baser por- 
tion of the blacks” will so far exceed the unfortu- 
nate whites, in honesty, sobriety, industry and 
skill as to take all their business from them!— 
The editor of the Sun, too, we suppose, is afraid 
of competition ? 





——a, 


Tne Brack Bit finds no favor in any quarter, 
except Kentucky. It is the work of Kentucky 
tegislation, and cannot be expected to pass well 
among Buckeyes. During our sojourn in the 
country, we heard nota voice raised in its favor, 
but several in reprobation. Such too is the uni- 
versal report of intelligent gentlemen who have 
travelled largely in the state. ‘The whig members 
who suffered themselves to be cheated into the 
support of the Bill, have been well castigated by 
their brethren at home. And as to the Demo- 
cratic members, they may look in vain to their 
papers for comfort. Nota single paper, that we 
have seen, has been audacious enough to defend the 
Bill,—but one, the Democratic Standard. Even 
the Serviles, themselves, we see, are to be driven to 
expiaiations. The Conneaut Gazette thus speaks 
of David ‘T'od, a staunch supporter of the Black 
Bill. ‘He said afew days since, while speaking 
of the odious fugitive law of last winter, 2ve strip 
ped it of its worst features in the Senate !” 











Western Reserve=-=-Political Action. 

On the Western Reserve, abolitionists are nu- 
merous, but for some time have been comparatively 
inefficient, in consequence, we believe, ofa division 
of sentiment among them on the subject of political 
action. ‘They are generally ardent partisans, and 
for them to declare independence of party, is like 
plucking out the right eye. We are glad to see, 
that the subject of their political responsibilities in 
relation to slavery, is engaging much of their at- 
Ftention. Last fall we incurred a great deal of odi- 
um among many of our friends in that quarter, by 
our course on political action. Injurious suspi- 
cions got afloat, and most unworthy motives were 
not unfrequently ascribed to us. Since then, 
however, we rejoice to know we have been bet- 
ter understood. 

We forewarn our friends that our principles are 
still unchanged. We had better give up discus- 
sion, unless we are prepared to avail ourselves of 
the advantages bestowed by it. What! Will 
the South be induced by discussion to resort to po- 
litical action, when we, abolitionists, cannot pre- 
vail on ourselves to act politically against slavery, 
where we are responsible? We are just as guilty 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, and in Flor- 
ida, as Kentuckians are of slavery within the lim- 
its of Kentucky. Wecall on them to emancipate 
their slaves. The kind of political action pre- 
requisite to this, we say, ought to supersede every 
ether. What, we exclaim, are all the questions 
in dispute between Whig and Democrat, com- 
pared with the important question, of slavery or no 
slavery? Butinthe same breath, we excuse our- 
selves for not acting politically, against slavery, 
on the ground that it would interfere with certain 
party-arrangements. Such conduct, in unvarn- 
ished terms, is foolish and hypocritical. 

Such resolutions as the following we like.— 
‘They show the right kind of spirit. They were 
passed by the Medina County Anti-Slavery soci- 
ety, atits annual meeting, July 4th. We wish 
every abolitionist on the Reserve would act up to 
the spirit of them: 

By C. C. Ambler. Resolved, That we ap- 
prove the conduct of our Representative John Cod- 
ding, in our last General Assembly, upon the sub- 
ject of human rights, and that his able advocacy of 
these rights, in opposition to the Black Laws of 
Ohio, was oneamong the few redeeming features 
which that disgraced Assembly presents. 

By I. R. Henry. Resolved, That every mem- 
ber of this Society be an acting vigilant Commit- 
tee, in the cause of Emancipation. 

By Silas Judson. Resolved, That we will not 
support any Candidate for Senator or Representa- 
tive at the coming Fall Election, who, we are not 
satisfied is in favor of the repealof all such laws, 


as make a distinction on accountof Color in this 
State. 








#c> By the Emancipator we learn, that C. C 
Burleigh is on his way to Ohio, asa lecturer. 
Thanks to our Eastern friends. 








Anti-Stavery Hymn Boox.—The Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in their late address, said, that they were ‘about 
to publish an Anti-Slavery Hymn Book, the mate- 
rials of which are already collected, ,by a gentle- 
man well qualified for the task. ‘This announce- 
ment has excited some dissatisfaction among those 
christians, who think it wrong to sing any other 
songs than those of David. A friend, writing to 
us, wishes to know, how the expenses of such pub- 
lication are to be defrayed. Out of the treasury 
of the Parent Society of course. ‘This however, 
need not prevent him from contributing to the treas- 
ury ofthe State Society, as the Parent Society re- 
ceives no other money from Ohio, than what it col- 
‘lects through its own agents. Nor, do we see 
why it should hinder him from contributing to the. 
Parentsocety. All he has to do, if he wish to make 
a donation, is, to request that it be appropriated to 
a definite object, such a one as he can entirely ap- 
prove. Meanwhile, he begs leave to enter a sol- 
emn protest against the conduct ofthe Parent Com- 
mittee, in the publication of such a hymn book. 

So much we felt it due, to say, out of respect to 
our correspondent. 





mon-like spirit and conduct, in a manner that can- 


culated, there is a good picture of the servility 
bear transferring it to our columns. Pictorials 
state deserved to be held up to the eye of contempt, 
dy fleshing itself in the blood of its victim,—Ind 
Ohio, half human, half brute, with cquntenance 


Assembly? ‘Take care then whom yot elect to 


TO THE LIFE. 
In the new Anti-Slavery Almanac, of which we trast some hundreds of thousands may be Gir- 


of Ohio and Indiana,—so good that ve cannot for- 
generally are no favorites of ours, but if ever a 
Ohio does. Took atthe picture. Illinois is alrea- 
iana is straining hard after, with open mouth, — 
bloated as if with the pride of her new occupation, 


shows her teeth in response to the ‘Seize him” of the Kentucky hunter. 
People of Ohio! shall this picture be true of your state, after the next session of the General 


represent you. 





Great Britain and Trexas.—The question of 
the recognition of Texas, is now before the British 


Frankfort Com. 


deavors to make the condition of the recognition of 
Texas, by Great Britain, depend upon the abolition 
ofslavery, and the slave trade by the Republic. Mr. 
O'Connell, demanded to know of Lord Palmerston 
whether any negociations were pending between 
England and certain persons who had seized a por- 
tion of the Mexican territory and called themselves 
the State of Texas? ‘To this Lord Palmerston re- 
plied that an application had been made from Tex- 
as to know whether the British Government was 
preparing to acknowledge their independence, and 


Government. The following we copy from the, 
| Spent its ire on a resolution NEVER PASSED. 


a movement adverse to ‘exas. He has taken the. 
hint from the Abolitionists in this country and en-| 


‘able, infatuated and proscriptive class of fanatics. — 
| Rochester Republican. 

The Republican is not the only one that has 
By 


In the House of Commons, Mr. O’Connell made the way, the Friend of Man has so excellent an ar- 


ticle in reply to the Republican, that we are not 
sorry the mistake has been made. 

The resolution passed by the Ohio State Socie- 
ty was the following. 

“Resolved, That the church of Christ in the 
United States is responsible in a great measure for 
the present existence of slavery in the country, and 
that we cannot but regard any branch of the church 
that will refuse to bear testimony against it, as 
false to her sacred trust and in league with the 
dark sp’ 


of slavery.” 





that an answer had been given stating that the gen- 
eral principle of her Majesty’s Government was to 
acknowledge every State that was de facto inde- 
pendent, but that under the circumstances at pre- 
sent existing with relation to Texas they were not 
prepared to adopt that course with respect to it. 








zc We commend to the attention of our wes- 


tern friends the following notice. 
A Return to the Law. 


‘The ‘emporary connection of the subseriber with 
the Evangelist, oecasoned by the uniting with it 
the Christian Journal, has ceased. With nearly 
twenty years’ experience, and after practising in 
courts of every grade, from the lowest up to the 
. Supreme Court of the U. S. he now bids adieu to 
the press, and returns with cheerfulness to his pres 
fession. 

He has ever regarded the giving of legal advice 
with condor and care, as one of the most important 
branches of ite profession. ‘To most men, a law- 
suit is a serious. evil—often, indeed, a necessary 
one; but still oftener a worse than endless. Early 
consultation with a judicious counselor would avoid 
more than half the litigation in the country. ' «The 
subscriber will give particular attention to this, 
when addressed either in person or by letter. 
There is no professional service for which men can 
better afford to pay. The charges will be pro- 
portioned to the difficulty and ‘importance of the 
case. 

The subscriber will attend, as business may re- 
quire, the Suprema,Court of this state, not only.in 
this eity, but in Uticaand Albany, and the Supreme 
Court of the U, S. at Washington... To members 
of the profession, who have not actéss to.a suffi- 
cient library, or have had less experience in the 
profession, written opinions, or written or printed 
arguments, te be submitted .to.any of the courts, 
will be furnished for a just compensation. In im- 
portant causes, the expense of printing is of very 
little consequence, compared with its advantage 
over manuscript. In the Supreme Court of the 
United States, arguments on paper are required to 
be printed. 

Office, corner of Fulton and Nassau—128 Ful- 
ton and 89 Nassau. 

E. W. CHESTER. 








Numerous are the artifices resorted to bv slave- 


The pleasantest tales are told about graty™ 
one side, and proteétion on the § ~r— ; 
rare graces of a relation so tender and touching as 
that of master and slave—about the teary, wept by 
slaves over the grave of their kind prov™str—about 
the comfortable lodgments, genial clothing§n4 rare 
luxuries of the slave. Of a piece with these tales 
is the following from the Republican (Nashville) 
Banner, July 26th. It shows the anxiety of slave- 
holders to retain the good opinion of the North, 
and so far as it goes, gives the lie, (if it be true,) to 
the slanderous objection that our operations are 
only making the slaves worse off. 


From the Rep, ( Nashville_) Banner, July 26. 
The Funeral of a Slave. 


Messrs. Enrrots: Allow me if you please very briefly to 
= a scene that I witnessed in your city on Monday 

ast. 

Observing a large concourse about the African’ Meeting- 
house, I went over to learn the cause of it. It wasa funeral 
—the funeral of a slave. I put on my Abolition specs, and 
having’ abstracted the most striking particulars of the phenom- 
enon, I proceeded to generalize them thus: 

Crass 1. Slave holding State—a Working-day—several 
hundred blacks assembled—a well-finished Meeting-house of 
their own—Twenty-two Carriages besides the Hearse, and 
more than fifty horses, saddled about equally for men and wo- 
meri~Company well dressed; many, indeed, in cast-off fine- 
ry, but many others in their own proper fashionable “form 
and pressure.” is 

Crass 2. Services same as are performed at the funeral of 

any respectable White—The sermon to their capa- 
city in style and argument; and yet, in matter and /language, 
as elevated as if it had been add to an intelligent con- 
gregation of whites, implying a corresponding degree of reli- 
gious knowledge and general acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, which much good instruction only could have given 
them. Behaviour, highly decorous—the crowd about the 
doors with heads uncovered, in respectful silence. Note: an 
irregularity (?)—The afternoon was very warn, and as the 
services were long, water to drink was much wanted; where- 
upon “Mr. Beau Nash” and his assistants, bought out a pas- 
sing Water-cart, and in a quiet way handed it about through 
the crowd in glaas tumblers. “These children want some,” 
said a girl: “Well, they must wait till the elders are served,” 
replied the black aristocrat, 
_ Cxass 3. The White family, in whose service the de- 
ceased had passed a useful and happy life, were in attendance, 
as mourners. The Carriages, &c. &c. were provided by the 
owners of the friends of the deceased. His wife, belonging 
to another family, had been excused, as I learned, from all 
her usual services for six weeks, that she might devote her- 
self to attendance upon her husband—not because he was in 
want of it, for he had every possible attention, besides the 
best medical advice, which his kind master could procure. 

Crass 4. Several white boys were making a few bits on 
the occasion by holding horses. One of these boys looked 
very much like a little fellow, that lately followed his father to 
the grave, from my neighborhood. The poor white man’s 
corpse in an open cart, his son on foot, and some two or three 
others, being the only attendants. 

Refiection—If “all men are born equal,” do all men die 
equal? 





» 








ABOLITION Fanaticism.—The followigg resolu- 
tion, adopted at the late annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Anti-Slavery Society, shows to what mad- 
ness men will be driven when mounted on the waves 
of frenzy and fanaticism: 

‘Resolved, that every church which opposes the 
abolition cause, is nota church of Christ, but.2 
synagogue of Satan.” 

No wonder, when abolition intolerance and im- 
piety rage to such high pitches as this, that the 


holders to varnish over their ‘‘peculiar institution.’ | ; 











.. Henry Cray was received with great demon- 
|strations of respectin Rochester, N. Y. Some of 
the Abolitionists of that place, determined to evince 
\their regard for him by a present of anti-slavery 
| publications, accompanied by a polite letter. 

The publications were, ‘‘American Slavery as it 
iis,” «Thome and Kimball’s West Indies,” ‘The 
Constitution of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society, and 
| the Declaration of Sentiments,”’ with the last num- 
| ber of the Rochester Freeman. Agoodidea. We 
hope the example will be followed. Henry Clay 

should be made to feel that he is walking on a soil, 
| where innumerable altars have been set upto that 
| Liberty, of which he is the foe. 








gc The editor of the Cincinnati Evening Post 
has the following in his paper. Was he aware 
that J. G. Whittier -is one of the purest and 
sternest abolitionists in the country? | 


Joun G. Wuirtier.—A travelling correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Ameriéan pays the following 
just tribute to Mr. Whittier. 

How gracefully does the village of ‘Pentucket’ 
recline back on the sunny side of the hill, bathing 
its feet in the ‘‘tranquil Merrimack.”’ Every poet 
knows, or oughi to know, that Whittier was born 
here. ‘Do you know John Greenleaf Whittier ¢ 
said I.to the eoaehman: gt N 89 Sitiged! 
in that farm-house yonder—a clever feller.” 

Who that loves the beautiful, the chaste, the in- 
spiring, has not read with delight the productions 
of “the Quaker poet?’ Born in humble life, and 


‘rican writers.—Whittier’s poetry gushes warm 
| from the heart. His flowers are always fresh and 
wild, though he is sometimes careless in their se- 
lection.—He delights in the sublime and awful. 
Yetis he susceptible of the tenderest emotions, the 
most exquisite pathos, as his verses abun‘antly 
show. But, strange incongruity, he is a cordial 
hater of music! His classical allusions are oppo- 
site; and, though notunfrequent, his poetry is em- 
inently American—referring, happily to the early 
hist” vur country, and especially to that of his 
ni ;, Asa prose writer, Whittier is nat- 
ad forcible. 
‘h his sentences. 
jicrous, he tells a story to the life. 
s }ketches have been widely copied 

allys rad. 
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The lines below, as I understand, were actually 
communicated to the minister who delivered the 
sermon in question. VINDEX. 


The following linessweressuggested by hearing 
(in a slave state) a ~~ founded. on--the decla- 
ration of Christ, ‘*°\$ kingdom is not of this 
world.”” In which t®e preacher asserted that 

hrist was the on/y legislator in his kingdom, and 

erefore it was the duty of every one, to study 
the laws which Christ had enacted, for the gov- 
ernment of his kingdom. 
’T' was God’s own hand; that wrote his law,* 
That every one might read, 
And from its sacred pages draw, 
The knowledge which they need. 


Search ye the Scriptures, Jesus says,f 
They testify of me, 

To make men to salvation wise, 
My words do all agree. 


Shame on those laws which chain the mind, 
From books, which God has given; 

Since God has sent his precious Word, 
To teach the way to heaven.} 


Then let each mortal learn to read, 
The record given by God; 

’Till every kindred, tongue, and race, 
Is taught, to heaven, the road, 


Nor longer let, with wicked arts, 
The Pope to ignorance turn, 

Nor Protestants, with impious tongues, 
Forbid the slave to learn. 


* Ex. xxxii, 15, 16, tJohn v, 39, See also Dent. 
xi, 18, 19, 20, 21, and xxxi. 19. 2 Tim iii. 15, + Matt. 
xxviii, 39;—“Go ye therefore and teach all nations,” 

0 ee 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


On our first page, may be found two extremely 
interesting articles, on the slave trade. It will 
soon, we trust, be exposed to the world, how deeply 
our government is implicated in this nefarious traf- 
fic. We copy the following from the African Re- 
pository. ‘The reader will judge from it, how 
mach Colonization has done to limit the evil. 


*¢ Over all this prosperity. there hangs a lowering 
cloud, and one which the colonists are unable to 
remove. ‘Ihe cursed slave trade is pushed almost 
into the very waters of Liberia, with a vigor and a 
rapacity heretofore. upknown. The..benevolent 
people of the Union, without respect to party or 
sect, have given their means to provide an asylum 
for the degraded sons of Africa, where they may 
better their condition, and will they now believe 
that this trade is now greatly increased from its 
being protected by the American flag? The Brit 
ish and. American governments, impelled by the 
eries of humanity among their people, have: declar- 
ed this traffic piracy; arid now, from the failure of 
the latter'to co-operate with the former in suppres- 





more discreet, honest, and truly pious, feel called 
upon to raise their voices against such an unreason- 





sing it, it is, carried on with perfect impunity. ;'The 
British, cruisers are active, but the chased pirate 


” 
eet 


1 W. 
+ Ohfite 


bred to the plough, he has, by the unaided force of 
his genius, placed himself in the front rank of Ame- 


A golden thread of poet- 
With. a keen rel- 


‘ceeded 'to flog him. 





has only to hoist the American flag, and is exemp- 
ted-from capture. More than ramor even points 
to American citizens holding highly responsible 
stations, as conniving at this business. Will our 
people consent that the ‘banner of our country, 
which floats so proudly in every sea, which is as- 
sociated’ with so many recollections of national 
glory, 2nd which is a protection from every foe, 
civilized or barbarian—that this flag shall be pros- 
tituted to the protection of atrade at whose horrid 
enormities christiauity weeps. and humanity shud- 
ders! We have the power, in conjunction with 
others, to prevent a single slave ship leaving the 
coast of Africa: instead of doing this, the immu- 
nity enjoyed by our flag has increased the number 
ten fold. In this emergency will not the earnest 
appeals of the American people, the expression of 
public opinion be so loud in the ears of Govern- 
ment as to utterly abolish it? ‘This is a subject on 
which good men, of whatever name, section, or 
party, cannot differ; it is the cause of humanity— 
of bleeding, imploring weakness, against the thirst 
of gold and arbitrary power.” 








Tue Cincinnati Gazetre, which has for sev- 
eral years been employed to do the city printing, 
has at length fallen under the displeasure of the 
city council, and lost the job. It is said that the 
refusal to employ it a3 usual, any longer, is intend- 
ed as a rebuke. Its offences, according to Mr. 
Hammond, are, that it has labored to abolish coffee 
houses, denounced horse-racing, and given color to 
abolitionism. ‘The Republican will have it that 
the last, is the only offence, for which the council 
have administered a rebuke. ‘There may be some 
truth in this; but we should think that the rabid 
anti-abolitionists of Cincinnati had learned by this 
time, that it is rather a bootless Jabor to be waging 
war against abolitionists. 


National Convention. 

The most important intelligence, we have, res- 
pecting the National Convention, is contained in 
the following slip sent us from the office of the 
Emancipator. ‘I'he convention has gone far enough, 
politically, we reckon. We forbear comment, till 
we receive full reports. 


NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


This important convention, pursuant to the call, met at Al- 
bany, in the 4th Presbyterian church, on Wednesday, July 31st. 
The meeting was called to order by W. L. Chaplin, chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Atvan Srvanrt, of Utica, was appointed President of the 
Convention, supported by the following Vice Presidents: 
William Jackson, of Mass.; David Root, of N. H.; Nathan 
Winslow, of Maine; Jonathan P. Miller, of Vt.; A. M. Col- 
lins, of Conn.; Willis Ames, of R. I.; Elias Manchester, 
James G. Birney, Israel Smith, and Martin Popeof N. Y.; 
Lindley Coates, and James Paul, of Penn.; Samuel Aaron, 
of New Jersey,; Thomas Garrett, of Delaware, and Samuel 
Plumb, of Ohio, were appointed Vice Presidents. 

Joshua Leavitt, of N. Y¥.; Chauncey L. Knapp, of Vt.; 
and Henry Gibbons, of Delawaic, were appointed Secre- 
taries. 
Prayer was offered by Joseph R. Johnson, of N. Y. 
John Scoble, of London, who has just returned from spen- 
ding several months in investigating the condition -of the 
British West Indies, was introduced to the meeting 
and invited to aseat, as an honorary member, of the Con- 
vention. On Thusday evening, August Ist, by request of 
the Convention, he presented a deeply interesting and encou- 
raging detail of the state of things in those colonies. 
. The following general resolution was adopted the first mor- 
ning of the session, after remarks by several members: 
hereas},the spirit of slavery. pervades, to a great extent, 
hh anid | State in our country;—making the one a scandal 
and reproach to Christendom,—the other, a libel npon repub- 
licanism; and, uniting both in the bans of an unholy alliance 
repugnant alike to unadulterated Christianty and genuine De- 
mocracy:—T hereof, 

Resolved, That we solemnly call upon all those of our fel- 
low men who love the principles of undefiled religion, to neg- 
tect.no opportunity for purifying the churches or sects with 
which they may be connested, from the pollutions of a sys- 
tem utterly hostile to the precepts of the Gospel of Christ, and 
to the fundamental doctrines of every religious sect;--and 
upon all our fellow citizens who value free political institu- 
tions for themselves or their children, to neglect no opportu- 
nity, whether of petition, remonstrance, or rebuke at the Bat- 
LOT-BOX, to cast out from the political parties with which 
they may be associated, a spirit which tramples in the dust the 
purest principles ofboth Conservative and Radical Republi- 
canism. 

The remainder of the three days spent in Convention, was 
chiefly occupied with a free, bold, calm and uncommonly able 
discussion of the following resolutions, which were finally pas- 
sed by very large votes. The yeas and nays were called on 
the first, and stood yeas 246, nays 10. 

1, Resolved, That we will neither vote for nor support the 
election ofany man for President or Vice President of the 
United States, or for Governor or Lieutenant Governor;or for 
any legislative office, who is not in favor ofthe immediate 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

2, Resolved, That every abolitionist who has a right to 
vote, be earnestly entreated to Inse no opportunity to carry 
his abolition principles to the polls, and thereby canse our 
petitions to he heard: through the medium of the ballot-box, 

Whereas the object of nominating distinct anti-slavery 
candidates for the offices in the gift of the people, has been 
presented to this Convention,—Therefore 

Resolved, That it be recommended to abolitionists to 
adopt such course in their respective sections of country, in 
regard to this matter, as will, in their judgment, best sub- 
serve the cause of immediate abolition. 

An address to the citizens of the United States, was pre- 
sented by a committee appointed for that purpose, and adop- 
ted. It will be published next week. 

Between four hundred and fifty and five hundred members 
were in attendance, coming from all the free states except 
Indiana and Illinois, and from the slave state of Delaware. 
We venture to say that, as a body of men, convened to act 
for their country and for liberty, the Convention would not 
suffer hy a comparison with any similar body ever convened 
in the country. 

A portion of the time was occupied in raising about $4300 
for the treasury of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
chiefly in subscriptions of $100 each. 

Of the numerous letters addressed to the Committee of 
Arrangements and to the Convention, only a part were 
read for want of time. 

The reporter, A. J, Stansbury, Esq., is preparing a full 
account of the debates, which we shall give in our next pa- 
per, together with the official record of proeeedings, the roll 
and the address will be forwarded to each member in atten- 
dance. 








Slavery as Ht Is. 

We doubt whether Weld’s new ‘work contains a 
case of nore diabolical eruelty than is recorded 
below, in an article taken from a Tate Louisville Ga- 
zette. 

Suocxinec Murper.—On Friday last, some per- 
sons from the neighborhood of upper Main street 
waited on Mr, Spurrier, the Coroner, and informed 
him that a negro man, named Jem, belonging to 
Abyer or Abyger McGuire, on the corner of Main 
and Clay streets, had been barbarously murdered 
by his owner on Wednesday ; and that a hasty and 
secret interment of the body had been made on 
| ‘Thursday morning before daylight. Mr. Sparrier 
instantly proceeded tg game place of interment and 
had the body raised¢ resented a horrid spec- 
tacle of inhuman tre ‘nt; the shoulders, breast, 
back, Joins and low rts being horribly seored, 
and the head and face bruised and mashed so that 
the brains oozed through a broken part of the skull 
just above the nose. Mr. Spurrier summoned a 
jury upon view of the hody, and from what testi- 
mony could be procured, it appeared that Abyer 
McGuire owned the slave, and for some reason, 
not in evidence, on Wednesday last, about noon, 
ordered Jem into the stable to be flogged. When 
there‘he tied the negro’s hands together, and pro: 
After some ‘time he was sen 
beating the slave inhumanly ‘with a leather strap ; 
then with a halter sope, knotted at the end; and, 
finally with a barrel stave; inflicting blows of: the 
heaviest and severest kind upon his head, face, 
shoulders, breast, back, loins, &c., continuing 
‘without intermission this inhuman treatment— 
some of the by-standers leaving the place invhor- 
ror.’ At length, itappéared, ‘McGuire used his 
clinched fists to beat the negro abont the*head and 
face till’he knocked. him down, when the despair- 
ing creature, being tied, and helpleas'from this sav- 





age treatment, implored for mercy in the most 
piteous supplications—but for him there was no 
mercy in this world. McGuire, in reply to his 
supplications, jumped on the prostrate wretch, 
burying the heels of his boots or shoes in the ne- 
gro’s face, and ‘bruising in his skull between the 
eyes, so that the brains. oozed ont; and he then 
jumped on his breast, when the unfortunate victim 
became senseless. Jem died early that evening ; 
and McGuire proceeded to. have a grave prepared, 
and next morning, before day, conveyed the body 
to the grave and interred it; immediately after 
which he rode off. 

The Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of ‘ mur- 
der,” against McGuire, and a warrant for his ap- 
prehension was issued; but he has not yet been 
taken. He is a tall, spare man, of thin visage, 
sandy complexion, grey eyes, and dark hair; pro- 
bably from thirty-five to thirty-eight years of age ; 
a native of the Green River country, in this state ; 
born within nine or ten miles of Bowling Green, 
where his family resided for several years. 

Upon enquiry in the neighborhood of Clay 
street, we learn, that McGuire had come to live on 
the corner of Main about a year since. He had 
purchased the slave, Jem, some months ago for 
$1000, and could have had $1,500-for him, had he 
offered him for sale, as he was considered a very 
fine and clever negro. Jem was scarcely 30 years 
of age. ‘The rumor of the neighborhood is, that 
McGuire was jealous of the negro’s attention to a 
black woman whom McGuire had lately: bought, 
and with whom he himself had formed an intima- 
cy. Itis also stated that the evening before, Jem 
had asked leave to walk out with this black woman, 
which was granted; but he did not return till next 
morning, when McGuire told him that he would 
‘pay him” after breakfast. It is further alleged 
that after breakfast McGuire took a white man, 
named Murphy, whom he had lately hired, into 
the stable, and with his help nailed up all the loose 
boards, so as to prevent the view from the outside; 
and having made arrangements for the intended, 
flogging, McGuire went back to the house of Jem, 
apd brought him to the stable, where he and Mur- 
phy tied his hands behind his back, to a cross 
stick, so as to render him utterly helpless. It is 
also asserted that McG. then took a wagoner’s 
cow-hide and flogged the negro with it till the cow- 
hide was worn out, and then he snatched the belly 
band of a set of harness, and beat the unfortunate 
slave with the buckle-end of it on the shoulders, 
back and breast; when the leather belt gave way 
he took a barrel stave and beat him with it severely 
on the head, shoulders and breast; and conclnded 
the tragedy as described on the inquisition. 

As this is one of the most appalling cases of in- 
humanity to a slave, on record in this State, we 
hope, for the honor of our city, that no expense 
will be spared to ensure the apprehension of the 
murderer. It is perhaps the duty of the city au- 
thorities to offer a large reward for the apprehension 
of both McGuire and his accomplice, Murphy. 








NOTICES. 
NOTICE, 
The annual meeting of the Clinton Co. A. S. Society, 
will be held at Wilmington, Aug, 28. at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Mr. James Boyle may be expeotéd, and a full attendance 
of all friends of freetom is desired. 


A, BROOKE, 
See'ty Clinton Co. A. S. Soe. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY NOTICES 

A meeting of Green OumA.S, Society will be held at 
Xenia, on Friday Aug, 16th. It Seana by Mr. 
Jamxs Borie agent of the Ohio State A. Si @estey, and 
others, ‘The friends of Colonization are invited to a publie~ 
debate. 

There will be a meeting at Sharon, Hamilton Co, on 
Monday Aug. 19th, at 4 o’clock P. M. An address by Rev. 
J. Blanchard of Cincinnati, Mr. Blanchard. expects. to be 
in Xenia on the following day Aug, 20th, and will address 
the people if desired, 

(cp Let the friends of the slave in the vicinity of these 
meetings make every exertion to circulate the information 
far and wide. 

cp The Union County Anti-Slavery Society will hold 
its annual meeting at Salem school house three miles South 
east of Liberty on 7th day (Saturday) the 17 of 8th menth 
(Aug.) officers for the ensuing year will be elected. A gen- 
eral attendance of all msmbers and. those friendly to the 


cause is requested. 
ELISHA TALBERT,.’ 





—_— 





RECEIPTS. 
PLENGES AND DONATIONS, 

From July 26th to Aug. 9th, 
Decatur A. S.Soc, 3 50; Jobn: Walker } 00; James Mur- 
tay Esq. of Ky. 5 00; Cherokee A. S. Soc. in full per War 
Birney 20 00; Bellefontaine A. S. Soe; in ful! per Wm. 
Birney 10 00; James Gray of Cherokee 50c; J. Emery on 
Cincinnati pledge 25 00. ‘There was an error in the nc- 
knowledgement of 13 50 to the Clinton Co. A. S, Soe. ia 
Philanthropist No. 176. It should stand thus, Perry Da- 
kin, towards the Clinton Go. pledge 5 00, The remainder 
was received from individuals in Jamestown as private do- 
nations, viz: Simeon Johnson 2 50, James Hibben 1 00, J. 
H. Jenkins 1 00, J. R. Saunders 50c., John Clemens I 00, 
John Dawson jr. 1 00, GR. Dawson 50c., Robinson. 

Fletcher 1 00. 
Wma. Donatnson, Tiheasurer. 


FOR PHILANTHROPIST, 


Rev. J. B. Johnson 2 50; Wm. Johnson 2 50; John Cope: 
2 50; Wm. Cope 2 50; by D. B. Evans, 25 00, viz. for Jas.. 
Baird 2 50, Alex. Campbell 2 50, John Baird 5 G0, Edward 
Hopkins 2 50, C. F. Campbell 2 50, R. McPherson 2 50, 
N. Gilbert 2 50, Jno. Porter 500;—James Patterson 2 50; 
Geo. Craig 3 00; Thos. Larrimer 2 00; Rev. Harvey Wood 
3 00; James Murray Esq. 500; Robert True 2 50; Israel 
French 250; J. & Z, Wood:2 50; A. W, Bentley 2 50;. 
W.R. Wheeler 2 50; Edward Ogle 2 58; Maddock & Ran- 
dall 70c.; Lorenzo Stubbs 2 80; J. M. Buchanan 6 06@;--— 
from David Putnam jr. Agent, $20 00, viz. for Truman Post 
5 00, Zephaniah Bosworth 5 00; Abijah Wedge 2 50, W. 
W. Heald 2 50, Levi Heald 2 50, Joseph W. Stone 2 50;— 
from Wm, Birney, Agent, $19 50, viz. for S. Walker 2 50, 
James Gray 2 50, Samuel Mitchell 2.50, Henry Pickerell 
2 50, Michner-& Brown. 1 50, Sterling Hatchcock 3 00, 
John Wiliams 2 50, R. R, Wilson 2 50;—from Asa Smith, 
Agent, 10 00, viz. for J. Buck ¥ 25, Dr. J. Truesdale 2 50,. 
John Henry 2 50, R, Young 1 25, James Jordan I 25,. 
Alanson Taylor 1 25;—from Atongo Bailey, Agent, 33 80, 
viz, for Townsend & Stickney ! 25, Selden Osborn 1 25, 
Johnson & Foot 50¢., Dover-A. S, Soc, 5 00, J. F. Hanks 
50c., A. N. Duty 2 50, J. & J. C. Brainard 1 00, Henry 8. 
Burton 50c.; Alfred Greebrier 50c,, Harriet Norris 50c., B. 
Sheldon 50c.; Lyman Crow] 2 50, Wm; Fuller 2 50, Wm. 
P. Taft 2 50, Reuben Stickney 50¢c., Wm. Wheeler 2 50, 
Andrews & Foote 2 50, Edward Wade 5 00, 8. L.. Sever- 
ance | 80. 
Samort Haut, Pudlishing Agent. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscziber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS aiid SHOES, 
of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 
commended im the certificate below. 

JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 


CERTIFICATE. 
This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 
exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics” 
Institute, held in Jane, 1839.. 
Joun A. Wiseman, 
G. W. Paiuties, 
Jesse O’Neit, 
Joun P, Foort, President, 
L. T. We ts, Secretary. 


SLAVERY AS IT IS. 


(FThe above work has just arrived and is for 
O. A. 8. Depository. . 18 for sale at the 


Also, the Fourth Annual Report of the Ohio Anti-Slavery 
Society. Aug, 10. 


Judges. 


aug FO 








BEDSTEADS. 


New and Important patented right é& left wood screw 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured on the corner of 
Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 
best and most convenient bedstead ever. in use. Ordets 
for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD. 
Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 26—tf. 
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POETRY. 





For the Philunthropist, 
The Ohio Black Law. 
Wake! Ohio sons, awake! 
Rouse ye from your dreams of bliss! 
Liberty and life, at stake, 
Writhe beneath the traitor’s kiss. 
The guardians of your rights divine 
Have basely bowed to slavery’s shrine. 


At slavery’s frown, each fearless face 
Turns pale—Aye, bloodless as the dead! 

At slavery’s beck, the recreant race, 
Submissive bow the servile head, 

At slavery’s nod, for slavery’s gold, 

Your homes, yourselves, will next be sold. 


Wake, freemen! Freemen, did I say ? 
Nay! rather Mammon’s bartered slaves ! 
Tyranny’s hase minions play 
Their gambols o’er your fathers’ graves; 
Soil consecrate to Freedom’s God, 
By vile oppression’s panders trod ! 


And shall we calmly sit and see 

Our rights betray’d and barter’d thus, 
Until the claim and fetter be, 

Transfer’d from Afric’s sons to us? 
Till truth, and love, and life are wrung, 
From pen, and press, and soul, and tongue ! 


No! by the blood our fathers, shed 

So free, on Bunkers’ hallowed height;— 
By every patriot soul who bled, 

For freedom, in that fearful fight;-- 
By every breeze that wafis along, 
We'll rally and avenge the wrong. 


No tyrant lord shall plant his heel 
Upon Ohio’s sacred soil; 
No “Buckeye’s” neck shall ever feel 
The galling yoke of servile toil; 
But here the poor and the oppress’d 
Shall find their wants and woes redressed. 


The broad Ohio’s rock-bound side 
The bourne of tyranny shall be, 
And he who stems its sacred tide 
Shall ledp upon its margin, Free. 
Itserystal wave and sparkling spray 
Shall wash his hateful chains away. 


Here the rich folds of freedom’s flag, 
By Lundy’s hallow’d hauds unfui!'d, 
Shall float on every mountain crag, 
A beacon to a wondering world; 
And here, shall freedom’s temple stand, 
The honored fame of every band. 


BUCKEYE BARD, 


July 28th, 1839. 








From the Herald of Vreedum. 
Pedler’s Poetry. 

We are notin the habit of dealing with “traders in the 
wagon,” Indeed, we had occasion to rank them in our last 
week’s with the politicians, and to say of both, that they 
were generally pro-slavery.—But we have since then lit of 
one as it were, who struck us at first sight as an exception 
to our rule, He seemed an abolitionist—and there was 
nothing of the ordinary locomotive tratlic about his cart or 
his cut. In fact, as we caught his eye, it savored more of 
the “fine frenzy,” than of the dissolute, lack-scruple leer of 
the Bryce Snailsfoot brotherhoud. He had nothing that we 
“cared to bry,” and we had nothing by us to pay withal.— 
But as “we had had some talk,” we offered him, “rather 
than not trade,” a year’s Herald, if he would reel ve oa 
pair of anti-slavery verses, of his own spiening, for we felt 
that the creature was a poet. Says he, it’s “A Bargain, 
and he glanced his «ey eye “from heaven to earth—from 
earth to-heavén” and handed over these following, quicker 
than lightning ever shivered a white pine. Thought we, 
mister Pedler, you are—as the musician cried, when he 
heard a stroller strike the Harlaem organ—either the-- 
“d 1 or Handel.”—You are either the unaccoun’able, or 
Burns come back, or Cowper—on the whole you are Cow- 
per. It is the keen argument, the significant satire, the Ve- 
suvian fire of poetry half smothered in the cruption—the 
restrainings of calling and of constitutional delicacy. Fi- 
nally and on the whole, we charged our “Pedler” as the 
Shade of Cowper. 

A BARGAIN! 
Twelve hundred million dollars! Mr, Clay 
Says that’s the price, we freemen (!) ought to pay 
(All levied from the free states by a tax)— 
As compensation, if the South relax 
Twenty-four hundred thousand negro blacks 
From their accustomed rate of raw-hide dressing, 
And “tarn their slaves all loose,” with freedom’s 


sc} ' 
blessing ! 


A pretty bargain this! for it appears 

That aslave “clears himself” once in five years. 
Take, then, “a boy” that is, like most slaves bred, 
Up with the light, and very late to bed, 

Fed quite as full, and clothed about as dirty,— 
And, between fifteen years and five-and-thirty, 
If we have rightly reckoned in our rhymes, 

He pays his master for himself four times! 
For,—for the master’s tenderness and cares, 

His kind attention and his daily prayers, 

His counsels, and his hominy, we ween, 

He is well paid before the boy’s tifteen;— 

So, at that age, says Equity, who sits 

In judgment here,—the man and thing are quits. 
All beyond this, then, is clear profit, wrung 

From nerves and muscles,—-nerves and muscles strung 
To their fuli tension by the twisted lash, 

‘That on the limbs leaves many a gory gash; 

And this that what the Lord ordained at first, 

As man’s great blessing may be so revers’d, 
That the rich few, exempt from labor now, 

May eat their (?) bread without a sweating brow, 
While the poor man must, with drooying head, 
And sweating face, toil without eating bread ! 


Taryes, then of human aspect, that survive 
The kick and cow-skin till they’re thirty-five, 
Whether they’ve toil’d at cotton or at rice, 
Have, four times bought themselves at market price! 
Yet, not a lamb, a muscle, or a bone 
That God made for them, is, as yet, their own; 

‘ Yet their frail hearts and brittle hopes are shivered; 
For, though they're paid for, they are not DELIVER’D 


And now, forsooth, before they go away, 

(Such are the terms proposed by Mr. Clay,) 
They, or their friends for them again must pay ! 
It is, indeed, a very pretty sum ! 

State it again, “it doth the mouth become,” 
Forty-eight hundred million dollars, laid 

Down at your feet,-~and yet you are not paid; 
But, ere you open to the slave his door, 

Must have twelve hundred million dollars more, 


Nay, friend, we think, if we the trath must tell, 
This looks as though we did’nt mean to sell, 
We think that, dealing on so large a scale, 
You might propose some better “terms of sale,” 
For, if you don’t we cannot trade—we guess-~ 
Can’t you, good sit, now take a LEETLE less? 


PEDLER, 











ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Kates of Postage. 

‘The Post Office is more than twenty years be- 
hind the age. The charges on letters are from 
four to six times higher than the standard of the 

reatest profit. What we mean is, that if the rates 
or all distances were reduced to from one to six 
‘> cents, there would be more than six times as many 

’ Jetters to carry, and as the expence of carrying 
would be but little enhanced, the revenue of the 
department would be increased, while the people 
would besix times as wellserved. ‘The improve- 
ments in travelling and manufactures should have 
taught us this long ago. Who doesn’t know that 
a North River steamboat, which carries for three, 
two, or even one dollar a head, makes more money 








‘to hide. 
-| ance of the day. 


than one did which used to carry for ten? Who 
does not know that if the mailing business were 
open to competition, the government would be im- 
mediately cut under, the competitors relying upon 
an increase of business by a reduction of price !— 
We are astonished that so shrewd a Yankee as 
Mr. Kendall should not have seen this, and im- 
mortalized himself by proposing a reform so truly 
democratic. If there is any doubt about the safety 
of the speculation, let atrial be made for a given 
time on some route adapted to test the principle. 
A reduction of the rates of postage to a similar'ex- 
tent in England has for some years been advoca- 
ted by the Hon. Rowland Hill, and has at last 
gained the support of the ministry, and will prob- 
ably soon take effect. We learn from an English 
journal that a trial has been made between Stroud 
and Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, the postage 
on single letters being reduced from 4d to 1d, and 
the result has been that forty have passed between 
those places where but one went before, thus ma- 
king a gain of 900 per cent. We believe, if in- 
quiry were made on any of our great routes, on 
an average ten times as many letters would be 
found cumbering the pockets, memories, and con- 
sciences of any fifty passengers as pass cotempo- 
raneously in the U. S. Mail. Let six cents be the 
maximum of postage, and they would all be tras- 
ferred to the public bag, now so hungry and lank.— 
Mass. Abolitionisi. 


Our Nationat Reputation.—It is related of 
Prof. Stowe, now of Lane Seminary, that while 
making his European tour some years since, he 
found himself in Berlin, the chief city of Prussia. 
Passing along the street one morning, his atten- 
tion was arrested by several lithographs at the 
window ofa print shop. ‘The professor halted, 
little thinking he was about to be introduced to a 
sketch from life and manners in America: but so 
it was. ‘The picture presented a miserable, wo- 
be-gone slave crouching heneath the up-lifted lash 
of an athletic iron-hearted soul-driver,—while un- 
derneath the whole was the key explanatory, thus: 
‘2 specimen of Republicanism. recently imported 
from the United States.’ ‘The professor wanted 
He scud back to his quarters for the bal- 
This anecdote was brought to 
mind by the following paragraph, from the pen of 
adistinguished English writer:— Voice of Freedom. 

‘The United States of America present to the 
world one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
that can be conceived of by the mindof man.— 
They are a huge moral and political enigma. We 
behold part of the population priding themselves 
on the peculiar freedom of their institutions, and 
holding the other part in the shackles of slavery.— 
They area people who boast that they are posses- 
sed of an ‘admirable system of public schools, con- 
tinually spreading into new states; hundreds of 


‘academies; 70 or 80 colleges; numerous theologi- 


eal and medical schools; 1,200 newspapers; 8,600 
or 10,000 temperance societies, with a million and 
a half of members; 15,000 or 20,000 Sunday 
schools with their libraries and a million of schol- 
ars, and taught by 120,000 of the best men and 
and women among them; an evangelical ministry 
of not less than 11,000 ministers of the gospel;’ 
and, which the writer omits to add, nearly three 
million of slaves! Alas, that a figure with so 
godly a bust, should terminate in the slimy folds of 
the ser pent. 


ez At a meeting of the Ashtabula county 
Anti-Slavery society held on the 4th inst. no less 
than 127 signatures were added to thie constitu- 
tion. Does this look like Abolition dying away ? 
Among the excellent resolutions passed on that 
occasion is the following: 

Resolved, That any man travelling through our 
state, without a chain about his neck, and a man 
hold of the end of it, is, prima facia, free, and as 
such is entitled to our respect, confidence and be- 
nevolence. 

Makers and venders of the black law, the fore- 
going is a good specimen of the reward you are 
reaping for the glorious patriotic services you per- 
formed last winter for ‘Old Kentucky.” Will 
the Kentucky Commonwealth give some little ac- 
count of these “happy” effects of the black law? 
Will the Ohio Statesman call for ‘‘owls and bats” 
to come to the rescue, and assert the supremacy 
of the black law? Will the Patriot ‘expose ?”— 
New Lisbon Aurora. 


gc? Had the abolitionists the power, which 
the Whigs of this stateseem willing to give them, 
they would drench the Ohio river with the blood 
of civil wars. ‘The beautiful fields and peaceful 
habitations that skirt the ‘La Belle Riviere,’’ and 
send up to heaven the incense of honest industry, 
would be a desolate waste, the home of bats and 
owls, and reoccupied by the ferocious beasts of the 
wilderness, and men, more savage still than they.— 
Ohio Statesman. 


kc Vice President Johnson should by all 
means send up a couple of amalgamation boys es 
a body guard for the State Printer. ‘That noted 
Whig ex-Senator Morris, the head and front of ab- 
olitionism in Ohio, will otherwise frighten the 
valiant manto say something his friends may be 
ashamed of. 

We should as soon expect to see a brass clock 
pediler blush, as the editor of the Statesman when 
telling his yarns.—C. Her. 


Rectre ror FLoatinc.—Any human being who 
will have the presence of mind to clasp the hands 
behind the back, and turn the face towards the 
zenith, may float at ease, and in perfect safety in 
tolerably still water--ay, and sleep there, no mat- 
ter how long. If not knowing how to swim, you 
would escape drowning, when you find yourself 
in deep water, you have only to consider yourself 
anempty pitcher—let your mouth and nose—not 
the fap of your heavy headbe the highest part 
of you, and you are safe. But thrust up one of 
your bony hands, and down you go; turning up 
the handle tips over the pitcher. Having had the 
happiness to prevent one or two drownings by 
this simple instruction, we publish it for the ben- 
efit of all, who either love aquatic sports or dread 
them.—Mass, Abolitionist. 


Goop News ror Printers.—The Foreign 
Monthly Review mentions that a type-founder of 
Clermont, named Colson, has obtained a patent 
for a new material for printing types, which is 
harder, capable of more resistance, and yet less 
expensive than the ordinary Pay eee of lead 
andantimony. It is well known tft types cast 
from the latter soon becop ~» worn, especially since 
the introduction of steat: sting. Colson as- 
serts that the material is \ urd that the types 
themselves will serve for pulicw2s in striking ma- 
trices, and that it will last ten years without being 
more worn than the usual composition is in one 


year.—N. ¥, Ez, 


Mr. Rossin’s Eviocy or Wasuinoron.—The 
editor of the N. York American accompanies the 
insertion in his paper from the Intelligencer of Mr. 
Robbin’s beautiful extempore tribute to the char- 
acter of Washington, with the annexed remarks: 

CuaracTer oF Wasuineton.—-As one of the 
gratified listeners when the brief but admirable 
sketch (which is subjoined in an extract from the 
National Intelligeneer) was delivered, we transfer 
itte our columns with the confidence of doing 
what will be very ugreeable to our readers. We 
yet seem to feel the: influence of the listening si- 
ience- with which, in the mad career of festive ga- 
iety, thistribute by an ‘told man elogent”’ to the 
foremost mayor all this world, who was an Amer- 
ican too, was. received and treasured up by that 





company of trae-hearted Amerieans; and we re- 


joice in the opportunity of now extending» its cir- 
culation. x 

Girsy Curitpren.--Even the sun-burht faces of 
gipsy children, half naked though they be, sug- 
gested a drop of comfort. It is a pleasant thing to 
see that the sun has been there, to know that the 
airand light are on them every day; to feel that 
they are children and lead children’s lives; that if 
their pillows be damp, it is with the dew of heaven, 
and not with tears; that the limbs of their girts are 
free, and that they are not crippled by distortions, 
imposing an unnatural and horrible penance upon 
their sex; that their lives are spent from day to 
day at least among the waving trees, and notin the 
midst of dreadful engines which make young chil- 
dren old before they know what childhood is, and 
give them the exhaustion and infirmity of age, 
without, like age, the privilege to die. God send 
that old nursery tales were true, and that Gipsies 
stole such children by the score.x—Nicholas Nick- 
leby. 
A most Eixrraorpinary Famtty.--An English 
paper gives the following sketch of a family, 
named Brown, living at Hastings, in Snssex:— 
“The father of this family is now one hundred and 
eight years old; he buried his wife some years ago 
at the age of ninety-cight, by whom he had 24 
children, all twins; sixteen of these are boys, and 
the rest daughters; twenty-two of his children are 
now athome with him. ‘The father measures six 
feet two inches high, and is withal stout, notwith- 
standing his great age. Tle rode from Hastings to 
London, which is sixty-three miles, about ten days 
ago, in one day, upon a horse that he has kept for 
his own riding these twenty years past. ‘The 
father has lived a life intemperance for the last fifty 
years, having scarcely gone to bed sober —and our 
son follows his steps, for he has not been these 
fifteen years, free from intoxication in the evening. 
The father always brought up his children to in- 
dustry, and if he found any of a to 
work, he sent them to sea. ‘There wWé¥e two of 
them of this disposition, whom he sent on board 
the Royal George, which was lost, but they were 
both preserved by swimming on a plank. ‘The 
youngest of the twenty-four children is upwards of 
fifty years of age; he was married to a woman by 
whom he had eight children, who were likewise 
all twins, but who, like the wife, died within the 
space of five years. 
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ADVERTISEMEN 
TO PARENTS. 

It is stated by eminent medical writers that at least one- 
third of the Children in the Western part of the United 
States die from teething, and diseases caused thereby. Read 
the following: 

A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS.— Dr. W. 
Evans’ Celebrated Soothing Syrup for Children Cutting 
their Teeth. ‘ 

This infallible remedy has preserved hundreds of chil- 
dren, when thought past recovery, from convulsions. As 
soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the gums, the child will 
recover, ‘This preparation is so innocent, so efficacious, and 
so pleasant, that vo child will refuse to let its gums be 
rubbed with it. When infants are at the age of four 
months, though there is no appearance of teeth, one bottle 
should be used on the gums to open the pores, Parents 
should never be without the Syrup in the nursery where 
there are young children, for if a child wakes in the night 
with pain in the gums, the Syrup immediately gives case 
by opening the pores and healing the gums, thereby prevent- 
ing Convulsions, Fevers, &c. 


DIRECTIONS. 
OCP Please shake the bottle when first opened.) 

When children begin to be in pain with their teeth shoot- 
ing in their gums, put a little of the Syrup in a tea-spoon, 
and with a finger let the child’s gums be rubbed for two or 
three minutes, three times aday. It must not be put to the 
breast immediately, for the milk would take the syrup off too 
soon. When the teeth are just coming through their gums, 
mothers should immediately apply the syrup, it will pre- 
vent their children having a fever, and undergoing that 
powerful operation of lancing the gums, which always 
makes the next tooth much harder to come through, and 
sometimes causes death, 

OCPPrice $1 per bottle.--Sold at 100 Chatham st. N. Y. 








To the agent of Dr. Evans’ Soothing Syrup: Dear Sir--- 
The great benefit afforded my suffering infant by your 
Soothing Syrup, in a case of protracted and painful denti- 
lion, must convince every feeling parent how essential an 
early application of such an invaluable medicine is to relieve 
infant misery and torture. My infant, while teething, ex- 
perienced such acute sufferings, that it was at i 
convulsions, and my wife and family suppose: © 
would soon release the-babe from anguish, til’ 

a bottle of your Syrup, which, as soon as 9 
gums, a wonderful change was produced; « 
applications, the child displayed obvious rel — 
tinuing its use, I am glad to inform you, the f 
pletely recovered, and no recurrence of tiat, aw! mplaint 
has since occurred; the teeth are emanating dW, and the 
child enjoys perfect health. I give you my cheerful permis- 
sion to make this acknowledgment public, and will gladly 
give any information on this circumstance. 

WM. JOHNSON. 


ele 
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A nervous case of teething with summer complaint cured 
by the infallible American Soo**’’ ' Syrup of Dr. Evans. 
Mrs. McPherson, residing at, . 8, Madison st., called a 
few days since,at the medicaMoffice of Dr, Evans, 100 
Chatham st., and purchased a bottle of Syrup for her child, 


who was suffering excruciating pain during the process of 


dentition, being momentarily threatencd with convulsions; 
its howels too, were exceedingly loose, and no food could be 
retained on the stomach. Almost immediately on its appli- 
cation, the alarming symptoms entirely ceased, and by con- 
tinuing the use of the syrup on the gums, the bowels in a 
short time become quite natural. As a tribute of gratitude 
for the benefit afforded the child, the mother came of her 
own accord, and freely sanctioned publicity to the above. 


A single trial of this invaluable medicine will test its un- 
rivalled virtues. 

In no instance in the many thousand cases where it has 
been used, has it failed to give immediate relief to the infan- 
tile sufferer. 

For sale at Dr. Evans’ Princial Office, 500 Chatam st. 
New York. 

Louisville Office, 47 Wall st. bet, Main & Water, 

S. CG. PAKHURST, 
23 Lower Market st.. near Main, Cincinnati, O.; And by 
Dr. Wm. Evans’ authorized agents throughout the United 
States. See list of agents in this paper, 


Dr. Evans’ Fever and Ague Pills. 

These Pills, so admirably adapted to afford uniform relief 
in the different modifications of these distressing maladies, 
are particularly recommended to public notice. On the ac- 
cession of the cold stage, when the face and limbs «f the 
sufferer becomes pale, and the sensation of cold and lan- 
guor are felt pervading the whole system, their administra- 
tion is accompanied with astonishing success. They soon 
lessen the subsequent distressing shivering, and violent 
shaking, and by continuing in their use (as directed,) will 
ultimately cure the most obstinate acur. They do not 
exhaust like violent purges, still their action is more uni- 
sal and effectual:—they remove all obstructions, excite the 
functiens of the Liver to a healthy action, and produce a 
free circulation, These pills are of signal utility in those 
distressing eases, where there is a sallowness of complex- 
ion, pain in the region of the liver, tension and distress in 
the epigastric region. with other symptoms indicating the 
existence of morbid action or chronie disease of the stom- 
ach, liver, bowels, mesentery, or spleen, which consequences 
so generally supervene from protracted intermittents. They 
permanently overcome these diseases, at the same time give 
tone to the stomach, cleanse and strengthen the bowels, and 
impart health, vigor, and energy to the system. Many per- 
sons emigrate to the rich and fertile soil of the west, in the 
hope of attaining a future competency; but alas! ere long 
that hope becomes blasted, when they appear with impaired 
and enfeebled constitutions, resulting from attacks of that 
direful terror of the West, FEVER AND AGUE. If 
such persons had resorted to the use of the above pills, the 
sunken, pallid countenance would have beer restored to its 
florid hue, the vital energy. re-established, and: the whole’ sys- 
tem purified and invigorated, They are now regarded as 
an inestimable public blessing, and indispensable to the 
health, comfort, and even the local prosperity of the inha- 
bitants of many portions of our Western Country, These 
Pills are an effectual remedy in Fever and Ague, likewise 
in all Liver Affections, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
Yellow Fever, Bilious or Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Pu- 
trid Sore Throat, Bilious vomiting, Heartburn, or Acidity 
of the Stomach, Lowness of Spirits, Palpitations of the 
Heart, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Weakness, Gout, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Epilepsy, Palsy, Pains in the Side, 
Limbs, Head, Stomach, or Back, Costiveness, Colic, they 





monitory symptoms of the Ague, it is advisable at once to 
clear thoroughly the stomach and bowels. In no way can 


‘this be. better and less inconveniently produced, than by 


aking afew doses of Dr, Evans’ Purifying Pills, the value 
bn well authenticated virtues of which medicine have been 
nd still are too apparent to call for further comment. 
hey tend to promote a healthy secretion of the bile, and 
nder the system capable of receiving with benefit the In- 
figorating or yeriegp sem lag a never failing remedy 
‘ving the constitution from attacks of the above 
seases, and strengthening the stomach, and the whole 
system. 
Price $1 a pack, containing both kinds of pills. 


\ Harlem, N. Y., June 2d, 1839. 
To Dr. Wm. Evans: 

Dear Sir,--I have been afflicted during the spring and 
fall of the last three years, with the Fever and Ague: the 
Doctors who attended me, called it the tertian kind; it re- 
turned every other day. All my friends supposed there 
was no hope of my recovery; I always felt languid and fee- 
ble; my face and limbs became pale and emaciated; my 
breathing was short and anxious, with a constant pain in 
my right side; the fit generally continued oight or ten 
hours, during which time, there was often an acute pain in 
the head; sometimes slight delirium. I was told by a friend, 
(who had likewise happily experienced the salutary effects 
of Dr. Evans’ Fever and Ague Pills) that they had cured 
him, and was likely to prove beneficial to me. I sent for 
them. And glad I am to assert that I never had a return of 
the ague after using a few packages of them; they are an 
invaluable remedy for that distressing complaint, and I ar- 
dently hope that the public will soon become fully acquaint- 
ed with their virtues. You may publish this, if you consi- 
der it of any service to you. Yours, with esteem, 

CHARLES ANDERSON, 


Another case of Fever “and Ague cured by the 
above Medicine. 


William G, Hoxie was attacked during the spring and 
fall.of 1838, with the above complaint; he had much de- 
rangement in the functions of his liver together with cos- 
tiveness, &c: He generally had a fit of the disease every 
third day. He could find no relief, till he used a package 
of Evans’ Fever and Ague Pills, which have succeeded in 
completely removing all the febrile affections, and he now 
enjoys good health. 

Sold at 100 Chatham st., New York. No. 47 Wall st., 
Louisville, Ky. 23 Lower Market, Cincinnati. See list of 
Agentsin this paper for sale of Dr. Wm. Evans’ Medicine, 


Dr. Vm. Evans’ Female, or Domestic Pills, for 
Diseases peculiar to their Sex. 


These pills are strongly recommended to the notice of the 
ladies as a safe and efficient remedy in removing those com- 
plaints peculiar to their sex, from want of exercise, or gen- 
eral Debility of the System, Obstructions, Suppressions, and 
Irregularity of the Menses; at the same time strengthening, 
cleansing, and giving tone to the Stomach and Bowels, and 
producing a new and healthy action throughout the system 
generally. They create Appetite, correct Indigestion, re- 
move Giddiness, and Nervous Headache, and are eminently 
useful in those flatulent complaints which distress Females 
so much atthe T'urnor Lirs.” They obviate costiveness, 


and counteract all Hysterical and Nervous Affections, like- 
wise afford soothing and permanent relief in Fluor Abus, 
or Whites, and in the most obstinote cases of Chlorosis, or 
Green Sickness, they invariably restore the pallid and deli- 
cate female to health and vigor. 

~ These Pills have gained the sanction and approbation of 
the most eminent Physicions in the United States, and many 
mothers can likewise testify to their extraordinary efficacy. 
To married females, whose expectations of the tenderest 
pledges of connubial happiness have been defeated, these 
Pills may be truly esteemed a blissful boon. They soon 
remove all functional debility, and if taken (according to 
directions), obviate all morbid action, They dispel that 
fulsome and disagreeable sensation common to females at 
each monthly return, likewise the attendant pains in the 
back, side, or loins; they generally counteract the nausea, 
vomiting, and other nervous affections in Chlorotis, or green 
sickness, ina few days, (and if continued according to di- 
rections,) soon effect a perfect cure. Nothing is so signal- 
ly efficacious in recruiting the pallid and sickly female (who 
has been during her life irregular and sensitive) as the FE- 
MALE PILLs. These pills invigorate the whole system, 
improve the memory, and enliven the imagination, create 
appetite, and restore tranquil repose. Many hundred fe- 
males can testify of their efficacy, and many Physicians (in 
this city, as also throughout the United States) can bear 
testimony to their merits and extraordinary virtues. ‘They 
are invaluable te enfeebled and relaxed females, who from 
repeated and difficult labors are affiicted with weakness and 
infirmities, in which case they are highly useful, strength- 
ening at the same time the stomach, the back, the weakened 
organs, and the whole constitutiori. ° 


Dr. Evans’ Celebrated Female Pills 


Are of two kinds, viz: No. 1, or Laxative Pills, and No. 2, 
or Restorative Pills, ‘They are for the following diseases: 
Suppression, Ieregularity, or rentition of the Menses, Fluor 
Albus, Chlorosis or Green Sickness, Costiveness, Gravel, 
Incontinence of Urine, Nervous Affections, Hysterics, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, or falling of the Womb, and Piles. ‘These 
Pills are particularly adapted to the male as well as to the 
female sex, for the cure of the following diseases: Nervous 
Diseases, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bilious Diseases, 
and all cases of Hypochondiacism, Low Spirits, Palpitations 
of the Heart, Nervous Irritability, Nervous Weakness, In- 
digestion, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, General Debility, 





Bodily, Weakness, or Flatulency, Headaches, Nightmare, 

: n, Asthma, Tic Eoloureux, Cramp, Spusmodic 

» and t who are victims to that most excruci- 

wing ee, + also Pains in the Side, Chest, Limbs, 

Head, Stomach or Back, Dimness or Confusion of Sight, 

Alternate Flushes of Heat and Chilliness, T’remors, Watch- 
ings, Agit * Anxiety, bad Dreams and Spasms. 

This Messfthe is acknowledged to be one of the most 
valuable i discovered as a purifier of the Blood and 
Fluids. It is superior to Sarsaparilla, whether as a sudorific 
or alterative, 

Each pack contains two boxes; price, 50 cents per pack, 


TRULY ASTONISHING. 

(CFT wo more demonstrations of the beneficial efficacy of 
Dr. Wm. Evans’ Celebrated Female Pills. 

(cpA case of Cholorosis, with Bilous Affection, of a 
young woman who was considered by all her relatives and 
friends on the verge ot the grave. Symptoms: a general 
sense of oppression, languor, and indigestion, a bilious vom- 
iting, the skin lax and of a yellow cast, progressive eman- 
cipation and debility, appetite feeble and capricious, the 
sleep disturbed, menst: uation suppressed during nine months, 
the feet cold, the bowels irregularly confined, ‘an irritable 
and distressing cough, dryness in the mouth, weakness of 
the kness, pains on exertion, with many other symptoms of 
constitutional debility one relaxation. The anxiety of her 
parents prompted them to attain (at a great expense) the 
advice of several eminent medical pracritioners, as likewise 
numberless remedies, but she could find no alleviation from 
her miseries. An elderly lady called on her in the month 
of May last, and persuaded her to take some of Dr. Evans’ 
Pills, the functions became restored, a reaction took place, 
and the above symptoms soon subsided, and she now enjoys 
a complete restoration to perfect health. Sold genuine only 
at 100 Chatham street, New-York, and by the regular ap- 
pointed Agents. 

(cpAn interesting case of Dyspepsia and Leucorrhea, 
with a general weakness of the system, restored to health 
and vigor, by the beneficial influence of Dr. Evans’ cele- 
brated Female Pills. A. M——, 36 years of age, whs af- 
fected for the period of fourteen months with the followmg 
distressing sy mptoms:—T otal loss of appetite, great languor 
and debility, with pains in the side, loins, back, and legs, in- 
distinct vision, such as @ wavy appearance before the eyes, 
palpitation of the heart, faintness, appearance and feeling 
as it dying, a whitish discharge, the lips livid, and the 
checks blanched and sallow, the least exercise occasioned 
fatigue, and her mind’ was pensive and depressed, her feet 
were swollen, and her memory impaired, with many symp- 
toms of weakness and exhaustion of the constitution. Sev- 
eral eminent physicians had attended her, and made every 
exertion in their power to relieve her, but without provin 
effectual, A’ female friend advised her to use Dr. Rvans 
celebrated Pills, by the salutary virtues of which, in a short 
time, she indeed appeared as if raised from the dead, and 
declInres her thankfulness, and assigns her recovery to health, 
to the extraordinary efficacy of the above Pills. 

Dr- Wm, Evans’ celebrated medicine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New York. General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky.,—and by 8, C, Parkhurst, 
23 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, and by L. D. Barker, Mc 
Connelsville; Simpson and-Seaman, Malta. E. Short and 
Co., Lowell, J. Mills and Co,, Marietta, D. Barber, Ches- 
ter. H.R, Gilmore, Athens. Myers, Crum and Fall, Nel- 
sonville, Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan. Rogers, Martin 
and Co,, Circleville, Webster, Melwin and Co,, Washing- 
ton, Wm, Hibben, Wilmington, F. and A. S, Evans, 
Hillsboro, Wm, Bell, Creenfisld, C. and N, Bell, Bain- 
bridge, J, P., Campbell, Chillicothe, Elias Long, Jack- 
son, “Turnerand, Porter, Piketon. Culbertson and Cham- 
bers, West Union. ‘Murphy and Ridgway, Ripley. Mak- 
lan and Barns,Georgetown. White, Thomas and Co., Ba- 
taviy, Geo, Hardy, Lebanon. Jno, Hivling and Co., Xenia, 
A. Mattox and Co,, Springfield. ‘T. H, Stevens,:- Urbana. 
Mcllvain and Harriott, Maysville, Brown and Welch, De- 
laware. J. D. Batler, Marion, Walker and Spining, Belle- 
fontaine. Hugh Thompson, Sidney, Wm, Svott, Piqua, 
Fuller and Day, Troy, Enyart and Acly, Middletown, 
Cyrus Johnson, Franklin, Saml, Shoup, Dayton, Mat- 
thias Reiser and Co., Rossville, Earhart and Tapscott, 
Hamilton, J, G. Moore, Madison, Ia, Tuly and Penning- 
ton, New Albany, and by Dr. Wm. Evans’ advertised 





invariably effect a permanent cure. On first feeling the pre- 


agenitsin all the principal towns in the United States, 


F Quincy (Ill.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 


PIANO FORTES, 
Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & — 


Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black- 
well, and for sale at her residence on East. Third st., between 
Lawrence and Pike, 

January 21, 1—tf, 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA AND WHOOPING 
COUGH CURED. 
That coughs, colds, asthma, and spitting of blood should 
in no case be neglected, is familiarly known to every one.— 
Why isit? Isit not that many with a pre-disposition to 
diseases of the lungs, when they begin to cough consider it 
but a slight cold, postpone taking efficient means until the 
disease becomes confirmed, and too late, discover their error. 
That all do not thus, may be learned by the following letter’ 
from the Rev, Prof. Stowe, of Lane Seminary. 
Doctor Peck : 

Sirn—My family is constitutionally pre-dis- 
posed to irritation of the throat and lungs, and occasional at- _ 
tacks of severe coughing. In a recent violent affection of 
this kind, in which myself and two children were the suffer- 
ers, the latter with Whooping Cough, I found the Watasia 
a speedy and effectual remedy. 





C, E. STOWE. 
Cincinnati, November 1, 1838. 


The proprietor 1s receiving almost daily proof of the supe- 
rior efficacy of the Watasia in all diseases of the lungs, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at Apolhecaries Hall, 19 
Main street, 4 doors above Front. 
Feb. 15, = 94tf, - PECK & CO. 





Mr. Evrror:-—Please cut from your exchange paper, the 


Tomato medicine by Doctors Eri & Nicuots, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30, and oblige the 
Proprietors. 


MILES’ COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 


Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having leatned the ingredi- 
enls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medieine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. “ 

RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839. 13— 





THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 


250,000. TRUMAN & SMITH, School 
Book Publishers, 150 Main street Cincinnati—Continue 
the publishing of the Eclectic Series of School Books, by 
President McGuffey and others, No School Book enter- 
prize in the United States has received an equal patronage. 
In the short time the series has been before the public, about 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand copies have been pub- 
lished. Their great excellence has gained for them the ad- 
miration of Educaters, and they are generrlly adopted as 
standard class books in the schools of Western and 
South States, 

Two highly important works—Professo! Mansfield’s ‘Po- 
litical Grammar,’ and Miss Beecher’s ‘Mora! Instructor,’ — 
have recently been added to the series, 


Movember 20th, 1838, 44-3w, 





AGENTS FOR PHILNTHROPIST. 


ry ew ss é General Agents. 
OHIO, 
David Putnam, Jr. Harmar, Washington co. 
Joseph Goulbourn, Salem, columbiana co. 
Dr. Wm, Blackstone, Athens, Pike-co. 
James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 
Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Prior Foster, Perrysburg, Wood, co 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Holmes co. 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanes/ield. 
Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe. 
Wm. McCrea, Circleville, 
Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co. 
Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland co. 
Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 
A. B. Wilson, Greenfield. 
Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
A. A. Guthrie, Putnam, “ 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml. Lewis, P.M., Harrisville. 
Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. 6 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 
C. G. Sutliff, Vernon. “ 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Portage co. 
Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga ce. 
Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 
Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. 8, Grimes, Mansfield. $ 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 
John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds, Felicity. ee 
Henry Wise, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M.D. Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, as 
Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 
Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, 6 
Saml. C. McConnell, Wew Petersbur 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
Jos. F. Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C. Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 
Dr, M. C, Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
Dr. Jos. Templeton, Xenia. 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Robt. E, Gillett, Oderdin. 
M. Churchill, P. MW. Greensburgh, Trumbull eo, 
F, D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Nathan Nettleton, Jedina. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
John Lane, Tallmadge. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
James W. Weld, Richfield, Medina co. 
INDIANA, 
John N. Wilson, Crawfordsville. 
Levi Coffin, New Garden Wayne ce. 
Joseph Pierson, P M Lynn, Randolph co. 
_Charles Hinley, P M Carthage, Rush co. 
Rev. James Faris, Bloomington, Monroe co. 
Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph co. 
John M, Carr, P. M. Camden, Jay co. 
D. S. Hudson, Madison, Jefferson co. 
Rev. James Dickson, Portland Mills, Putnum co, 
Wm. Boles, Morgantown, 
Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 
Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg, 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
Wn. Beard, Lideriy. 
ILLINOIS, 
Willard & Carpenter, Alton. 

Rev, John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 
Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq, Andover, Henry co. 

Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville 
Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin 
Rev. Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
R. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co. 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
B. B, Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
MICHIGAN, 
B. H, Lewis, Palmyra. 
Rev. I. L. Tomlinson, Adrian. 
John Dewy, P.M. Napoleon, Jackson co. 
Elder John J. Fulton, Jackson co. 
Nathan Power, Farmington, Oakland co, 
Dr, A, B. Palmer, Tecumseh, Lenawee co. 
A, A. Copeland, Yysilunti, Washington co. 
B. F, Root, P. M. Elba, Washtenaw co, 
Havey Bliss, Blissfield, Lenawee, co. 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E, V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 
- SOWA TERRITORY. 
Aaron Street, jr. P. M, Salem, Henry co. 
Wm, Olney, Esq. Vew Lexington, Van Buren co, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 
NEW. YORK, 
R, G, Williams, Vew York City, 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
‘ PENNSYLVANIA, 
A. W. Townsend, Fallston, 
Rev. H, C. Howells, Pittsburgh. 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment of — 
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Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 


F vrom@i & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 


CUTLERY, in all its Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
| N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 
COUNTRY SEATS AND FARMS FOR SALE. 
An excellent farm of 215 acres situated 19 miles from 








| town, upon a McAdamized road, having 140 acres in tillage, 


a good frame house with six rooms, a cellar and a-porch, a 
frame barn 45 by 28 feet, a stable and a smoke house, ulso 
astone quarry, two orchards of grafted and natural fruit 
trees, and many springs. The land consists of rich bottom 
and fertile upland well located for cultivating. 

A good farm of 200 aeres situated in Indiana, 3 miles 
from the Ohio upon a road, having 90 acres in culture, an 
orchard of 13 acres of peach and apple trees, a comtnodious 
frame barn and a small house with 2 rooms. The land is 
well watered with springs, is eligibly situated for cultivation, 
and has plenty of free and ime stone, 

A Farm of 80 acres, situated near to a McAdamized road, 
six miles from town, with 60 acres in cultivation, a frame 
house having four rooms and a cellar; also a frame barn 56 
by 40 feet, a log house anda garden with 15 to 20 fruit 
trees. The land is rolling, fertile and well-watered with 
springs. 

A fertile Farm of 63 acres, situated in a healthy region, 
eight miles from town, well calculated for a Country Seat, 
having 38 acres in cultivation, an éxcellent and well-finished 
brick house with 8 rooms, a hall, a cellar, and a porch; also, 
a commodious frame barn with cow and poultry houses; 
likewise a carrage house, a brick smoke house, a two story 
log house, an excellent garden with every variety of choice 
shrubs, fruit trees and vines; also a paddock with many 
quince, plum, peach and other fruit treets; and a large apple 
orchard with natural and choice grafted trees, The land is 
favorably situated for culture, is well watered with springs 
and wells, The neighborhood is respectable and healthy. 

A Farm of 80 acres, situated six miles from town, upon 
the Ohio having 40 acres in tillage, a small orchard, alog 
house and many springs. ‘The soil is rich and consists of 
upland and bottom. It is eligibly located for a Country 
Seat, having good building sites, and delightful views of the 
river and the Kentucky hills. 

A good Furm of 135 acres, situated upon a road 10 miles 
from town, with 70 acres in culture, small orchard, an‘ex- 
cellent stone house 32 by 42 feet with 10 rooms, a cellar 
and 2 porches, also a new brick house with 5 rooms and a 
cellar, likewise a milk house, a frame barn and other buil- - 
dings. The land is well watered with springs, and the soil 
is fertile, it is well calculated for a dairy farm. 

A Farm of 93 acres, situated 44 miles from town, upon a 
State road having 50 acres in tillage, a new frame house 
with 4 rooms; also a stable, an orchard of apple, peach and 
cherry trees, two wells and two springs. The land is levol 
and good quality, 

A fertile Farm of 259 acres, located upon a road, 26 miles 
from town, having 130 acres in culture, an orchard of peach 
and apple trees, a good brick house with 4 rooms and a 
kitchen; also a barn, with stable and cabins, The farm is 
well watered with springs and aereek. It is good quality 
and well situated for cultivation. 

A Country Seat with 4 acres of land, situated upon the 
Lebanon turnpike, 3 miles from town, The improvements 
consist of a new frame houce with 7 rooms and a cellar: 
also a frame barn with a stable and a carriage house, a brick 
milk house, a cistern, a garden, an orchard of 100 choice 
young fruit trees and two never failing springs. 

A Country Seat, 3 miles from town, with 8 acres of land 
also a frame house having 4 rooms, a cellar and a porch; a 
frame stable, a carriage house, a small orchard, a well and a 
spring. 

A Country Seat with 12 acres of land, 4 miles from town 
having 7 acres in meadow, 2 in timber, a large garden wit» 
peach, cherry and various other fruit trees, and 10 to 200 
grape vives; likewise a frame house with 7 rooms, a hall, a 
cellar and a porch; also a cistern and several springs. 

A fertile Farm of 108 acres, situated upon a turnpike 
road, 14 miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, an 
excellent frame house with 8 rooms, a cellar, a kitchen and 
two porches; a tenant’s house, an extensive frame barn, a 
stable for 8 horses, and a large corn loft; alse tool, smoke, 
wagon, gear, wash, carriage, and cider houses; two wells, 
several cisterns and many springs: also a superior orchard of 
choice fruit trees, a culinary garden with many fruit trees 
and grape vines. The land is very rich, level, and well 
fenced with posts and rails, with gates for the fields. ‘The 
buildings are new, well painted and laid out in good taste, 
calculated for a gentleman of fortune. 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sale; also, 
several tracts without buildings, near and far from the city, 

Eligible Houses in various parts of the city for sale. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full infor- 
mation, which will be given gratis; if by letter postage 

aid, 
: Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mor\- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 per 
cent. at 10 days’ sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, can 
have cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment 
is advised by the European Bankers, 

English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank of England 
Notes bought and sold, 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 

The views of poor emigrants promoted without cost. 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No. 11, 
June, 25,—21 tf 


East Fourth street. 
MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of En 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing the 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account o 
Thomas Emery with Messrs. Baring Brothers 4 Co. Lon 
don can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to th 
English Bankers, thé names of the parties for whose use 
is designed must be particularly stated. 
THOMAS EMERY, Estate 

and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St. 


Miles’s Compound Extract of 
TOMATO PILLS. 


WE are happy to acknowledge the growing interest ma- 
nifested by an enlightened and discriminating pablic in the 
success of the TOMATO Medicine. 

The fact that we make known to the faculty its elements 
and explain to them, upon inquiry, every thing in relation 
to the modus operandi, which it is all-essential should be 
known, to enable the physician to understand fully wha 
he is prescribing, and of couase to know the results, which 
should follow, with the same degree of certainty, that he 
can know them in the administration of any other article 
removes from it every suspicion of quackery, and places i 
on a par with other important remedial agents, Conse- 
quently there is no physician who, having tested its opera- 
tion and efficacy in the removal of disease, may not pre- 
scribe the Compound Tomaro Extract with as much-pro- 
priety as he can prescribe a preparation which he has him- 
self compounded, 

To puff our medicine into general use, has never made 
any part of our plan of action; and our friends who have 
noticed our communications, will absolve us of any such 
attempt. We believe it to possess as valuable medicina 
properties, and as great therapeutic influence over the, 
system, as any other simple or compound preparation to be 
found in the materia medica. But it has been our objec 
to bring it before the public, principally by means of sub- 
mitting it to the scrutiny and experience of those who mus 
necessarily be the best judges of its intrinsic meyits—the 
physicians, We were willing, after a frir trial, @>bbide by 
their decision, and we have not been disappointed in the 








result, thi 
Unlike the thousand secret nostrums of the ww . ar 
ticle does not fear the scrntiny and investigation Of physi- 
cians, but rather courts it. If, therefore, there is any com- 
pound preparation put up for general and family use, which 
should be encouraged and extensively patronized by the 
medical profession, it is the genuine Tomato Medicine 
and we trust we shall, ere long, have the satisfaction of see- 
ing it in genersl use, and its excellence duly appreciated 
all, whose opin is of any value, however sceptical a 





I, Knapp, Boston, 





sdiced they may be at present. 
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